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“Will You Walk Into My Office?” 
Said The Sharper To His Prey. 


- 


Gre walked in and very plausibly and 
politely the sharper took her money 


away from her. 


Any lone woman with even a little 
money is the mark for which these 


“BIRDS OF PREY” 


are constantly looking and setting their 
traps. 


Helen Duey begins a short series of 
stories drawn from real experiences with 
these human vultures in the January 


number of The Ladies’ World. 


If you have some money to invest it will richly 
repay,you to read them. You will at least learn 
what nottodo and that is a very valuable thing. 


Begin in the January issue. 


All News Stands 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Ten Cents a Copy—One Dollar a Year 
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A YOUNG GIRL 


By RANDALL DAVEY 


HIS portrait, by possibly the youngest of America’s big men, will be readily 
catalogued in the general mind as a fine example of the new school. | 
In reality, it is as old as human feeling and as fresh as youth, belongs | 
to no school other than the artist’s understanding and might well be called : 
“A Poem in Paint to a Woman.” It wt a detail of a large canvas. . 
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Grammar and the Press 


N the midst of heavier concerns, it is pleasant 

to indulge in warfare with those who hurl 
javelins against our use of English. Some weeks 
ago a number of papers were ironical because the 
editor of this paper wrote a letter in which he 
used the expression: ‘“‘You are a man who do 
your own thinking.” Among the newspapers 
that felt called upon to complain of this con- 
struction was the Columbia Record, which ob- 
served, “We hope he do.” Another inquired 
severely, ““He do, do he?” 
Times asked if the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
“‘can’t keep his grammar on straight, who can?’’ 


Even the scholarly editorial page of the New York | 


World protested. At the moment, although our 


_ instinct was strong, we had no time to go through 


enough English literature to prove the case. 
Here, however, are a few examples that may 
convert some of our learned contemporaries. 


From Carlyle, “Past and Present 

“Thou art an unreasonable mortal: or rather thou art 
a poor infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow clay prison here 
seemest so unreasonable.” 


Longfellow, Flower-de-Luce’”’: 
“Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities, 
Huntest the sylvan streams.” 


These quotations have been verified, but 


there is one from Macaulay which we have not 


been able to find, eat we are rather confi- 
dent that it is correctly remembered: 
“Oh, England, vou are the sybil who do your own kine 
to death.” 7 
. What would our critics answer? Perhaps that 
Carlyle, Longfellow and Macaulay did not know 
how to write. 


Our Favorite Season 


ERE in the midst of winter, which many 
enjoy, we fall to thinking about the charms 
of the seasons that are to come. Let others tell 
why spring or summer is their favorite, or even 
winter, but to our mind, autumn comes first. 
As Shelley says: 
“The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past; 
There is a harmony 


In aytumn, and a luster in its sky 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen.” 


Possibly autumn is the favorite season of those 
in whom thought predominates; spring the fav- 
orite of those in whom emotion is more dominant; 
and winter loved by those in whom are great 
physical vigor and love of active life. 


The Chattanooga. 


Price Maintenance Upheld 


“ [TT is fallacy to assume that the price-cutter 

pockets the loss. The public makes it up 
on other purchases.”” This is from an opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Washington 
which has just decided that a retail grocer was 
liable for breaking his contract not to sell a brand 
of flour below the price fixed by the manufacturer. 
As the case did not involve interstate commerce, 
the court was not bound by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, and significantly 
refused to follow them. In its opinion it is not 
contrary to public policy to let a manufacturer, 
who has given a reputation to his product, fix 
the retail price to the consumer, if competitign 
is not barred or a monopoly created. As the 


court points out, the competition which bene- 


fits the public is between manufacturers or 
brands, and the independent action of each man- 
ufacturer in fixing the price of his own brand does 
not affect competition among them. The de- 
cision is another expression of the growing belief 
that the views of public policy in regard to price 
maintenance taken by the majority of the United 
States Supreme Court is unsound and mistaken, 
and that the position taken by Mr. Brandeis in 
his article on “‘Competition that Kills” in our 
issue of Nov. 15 is sound. 


Things Move 


GAIN do conditions change so fast that 
Mr. Brandeis’ series of articles on the 
Money Trust is illustrated by events after the 
articles go to press. In his article last week, 
called “‘Big Men and Little Business,” he told 
the story of the telegraph, and how Morse’s 
invention was developed by the money of Alfred 
Vail. He also told the story of the telephone, 
and how the money came from William H. 
Forbes, who was not a banker. The great bank- 
ers came into the situation twenty years later, 
after the telephone had spread over the world, 
and by these great bankers the combination was 
formed. Mr. Brandeis’ article was being printed 
when the news came that the Western Union 
had shown such excellent judgment as to sepa- 
rate itself from the telephone company volun- 
tarily. It is in order to congratulate Mr. Vail 
and his associates on taking a step that was 
obviously inevitable. Whenever a big business 
man acts in that way, he increases good will. 
When he fights to the bitter end for a cause that 
is lost, he merely inflames public feeling. The at- 
tention of the reader who is interested in this ques- 
tion may also profitably be turned to the letter of 
Mr. George Eastman on page 32 of this issue. 
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a modern view of ethics. 
_ the oldest and most respectable papers in Boston 
_ published an editorial objecting to investigation 
_ by the Public Service Commission into the affairs 
_ of the New Haven Railroad. That investigation, 
_ a few days later, showed that a reporter for the | 


Working in the Dark 


ASTLY important is a spirit of confidence 
and coGdperation between the public and 
the leaders of industry, but before this can exist, 
there must be willingness to do certain things. 


.|| Woodrow Wilson’s attitude toward business is 
right. 


He took his stand relentlessly after 
certain principles had been decided, and went 


ahead to carry them out, without allowing the 


questions to be reopened. When, however, big 
corporations showed a willingness to carry out 
the law, Wilson welcomed them. 

The public must show a sympathetic compre- 
hension of business methods, but the public will 
never do it until the leading men in industry take 


same paper was in the pay of the New Haven 
Railroad. He was not being paid because of his 


_ superlative general ability, but because he was 


attached to a great newspaper. Not only was 


the Transcript man in the employ of the road, 


but also a reporter on the Globe, and reporters 
on many other New England papers, and a 
representative of the Associated Press, which .is 


country. Most dramatic was the revelation 
that a man who had been for years a professor 
in the Harvard Law School, telling young men 


_ what they ought to think about railroad matters, 
- was receiving ten thousand dollars a year from | 


the New Haven Railroad, and keeping this fact 


_ way of securing public sympathy with big busi- 


ness is for the leaders to drop such wornout 
ethical conceptions as that they can secretly buy 


_ supposed to feed uncolored news to the whole | 
_ suffrage his own cause. 


Not long ago one of | 


Another Woman Hamlet 
ADAME SUZANNE DESPRES has been 


playing the Prince of Denmark in Paris, 
and apparently playing it with intelligence and 
some success. Judging from the pictures and 
reviews, she came-as near masculinity as 
could be expected. One French critic re- 
marks that Hamlet at any rate is a feminine 
type, citing indecision as evidence. The author 
of “Man and Superman” would not agree. 
Hamlet, in truth, as Goethe said, is all of us, 
but he is more a typical man than a typical 
woman. A typical woman is practical and 
active. The type that philosophizes at length, 
and seems far removed from affairs, is more 
often found in men. 


A Man’s World 


N the old days, before women were given a 

respectful hearing when they carried their 
campaign for ballots, a certain husky New York 
lawyer attended every soap-box rally he could 
get to. He had lived for a time in a Central 
American state, where the people, cowed and 
subdued, spoke of new causes in whispers only. 
His faith in the need to fight to hold every inch 


_of ground on behalf of free speech and the right 


of public discussion had been quickened by that 
experience, so that he made the cause of woman’s 
He mixed it with ruffians 
who shied epithets or tried to break up women’s 
rallies. In the course of his work as a radical 
supporter of woman’s suffrage, Joseph F. Dar- 
ling took up, on assignment from the court, the 


_ defense of a woman charged with larceny. The 


_ dark. Now let us all persistently urge reason- | 
_ ableness upon the public; but the only possible | 


woman, according to the complaint, had extracted 
money from the pocket of a man who had invited 


her to drink with him in the back room of a 


up professors, periodicals and newspapers, and © 


yet be fulfilling their duty toward a public so 
dependent upon them. 


A Lynch Law 


N Irish immigrant by the name of ‘Lynch | 


settled, before the Revolution, in what is | 
_ designation, “‘a woman of the town”’ should set- 


now Campbell county, Virginia. He had two 
sons: Charles, who as an ofheer of the Revolution- 


ary Army summarily executed certain Tory ma- _ 


name to the death-penalty as inflicted at the 


In Lynch- 


burg, lying on the paternal acres. 


- rauders in his part of the country and gave his | 


saloon. The man complainant, the trial judge, 
the jury, and the prosecuting attorney joined in 
the view that the woman deserved heavy, sup- 
pressive punishment. 

Darling saw an opportunity to throw into 
strong relief the view that society takes of men 
who occasionally consort with women in the back 
rooms of saloons, that they are romancers out for 
a fling, while the women are seen as criminals. 
To the argument of the prosecutor that the 


tle the case, Darling interposed that under a 
standard soon to be set up a “man of the town”’ 
would seem equally bad. He summoned the 


: _ complaining witness’s wife, and when judge, jury 
hands of a mob; and John, the founder of Lynch- | 


burg, a little more than a half century ago, were | 


born, two years apart, two boys. One went to 


Oklahoma, and upon the creation of the new 


state, he became one of its first Senators, this 


the whole voting sisterhood of wives. 


year finding himself Chairman of the Senate | 
_ Association took up his case and has made a 


Banking and Currency Committee. The young- 
er boy remained in Lynchburg, later going to 
Congress, and this year finding himself Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This much of history is related here 
for the sake, not of putting Lynchburg on the 


map, but of indicating how easily it may be | 


proved that the Glass-Owen Currency Act is a 
Lynch Law. | 


and prosecutor were -scandalized, Darling spoke 
of am on-coming day when a voting wife might 
parade such a husband to court to exhibit him to 
Such a 
proceeding in a court-room was not tolerated. 
He was declared to be in criminal contempt and 
was sentenced to thirty days in jail. The Bar 


motion of disbarment. 

This is an era when we are trying to loosen the 
technicalities of the law. If, as we understand, 
Darling has always had an honorable career, 
might it not be well for the Bar Association to 
struggle along with the offender still in its ranks 
until changes in the times make his ideas less 
alarming? 
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Huerta and Roosevelt 


X-AMBASSADOR HENRY LANE WIL- 

SON and his fellow-critic of the Adminis- 
tration’s Mexican policy, Major Cassius M. 
Gillette, are fond of repeating in their lectures 
the statement that Huerta’s title to the Presi- 
dency of Mexico is as clear as was Theodore 
Roosevelt’s to the Presidency of the United 
States, when he succeeded McKinley. 


an insurrection in Washington, for the overthrow 


of the Government. The White House is 
attacked, and successfully defended, but the 
commandant is wounded. President Wilson 


traitor. Wood sends infantry and cavalry, 
known to be loyal, to attack a citadel armed 


Suppose | 
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_ sends for General Wood, who proves to be a _ 
the book remains intelligent, but 


with cannon and machine guns, he himself de- | 


clining to use his own artillery. 
diers are thus massacred. The disloyal ones, on 
opposing sides, fire over each others’ heads. At 


The loyal sol- | 


General Wood’s orders, President Wilson and | 
that she would like to have a child.. A child! Is 


Vice-President Marshall are arrested and im- 
prisoned. ‘They resign under duress. Secretary 
of State Bryan becomes President for five min- 
utes, in which period he appoints General Wood 
to a place in his cabinet that is next in line of 
succession. He resigns, General Wood becomes 
President. These appointments must be con- 
firmed by Congress. Congress has dispersed. 
Enough members of the House and Senate are 
found to go through the form, surrounded by 
bayonets, of confirming General Wood’s appoint- 
ment. Incidentally President Wilson and Vice- 
President Marshall are assassinated. As these 
two lecturers keep on talking they increase 
the number who believe that Mr. Wilson’s 
refusal to acknowledge Huerta’s title was a 
wise decision. 


Some Southern Newspapers 


HE Times-Union is one of various*papers in 
the southern states, which, with the Associ- 
ated Press franchise, are able to present their 
reactionary views to the public along with their 
indispensable news. 
A Southern correspondent writes: 


With the people of Florida as the stakeholders, you would 
have won your wager in the dark, “that the Times-Union is 
the reactionary agent.of its neighborhood.” It is the most 
reactionary paper of the South. Its news columns have 
been perverted and its opinion columns controlled by the 
Flagler-East Coast Railway interests for many years, and 
it opposes every legislative reform within the state and every 
national measure that in the remotest degree appears to af- 
fect unfavorably the big corporations. The end of such a 
course was inevitable. The Times-Union now helps any 
cause it opposes and its antagorgsm is an asset much coveted 
by candidates for office. At the last session of the Florida 
legislature, it was the special delight of the House to pass by 
unanimous vote any measure the Times-Union opposed, the 
Senate concurring by a good majority. The Times-Union 
is the advocate of the last abuse and the enemy of the next 
reform. 


So we guessed. There are other papers, how- 
ever, which in their respective states stand for 
progressive measures, in state and nation, such 
as the Lynchburg News, the Raleigh News and 
Observer, the Columlna State, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Birmingham Age-Herald, the Nashville 
Tennesseean, the New Orleans Item, the Dallas 
News. 


A Point About Hagar 
ARY JOHNSTON’S latest novel should 


rank high. It contains in its early chap- 
ters a singularly attractive picture of the modern 
girl set against the background of the conven- 
tional group of relatives who are horrified because 
Hagar reads Darwin, Hawthorne, Fielding, and 
is interested in convicts and in why women 
don’t have money. There are many delicate 
and sure touches in these early chapters: fine is 
the ironical accuracy with which the arguments 
of the old-fashioned people are given. Hagar 
in these early years is a peculiarly lovable human 
being and everybody is genuinely created. Later, 
somewhat 
more an argument than a creation. ‘There is 
scarcely any one of the subjects that make up the 
feminist movement that is not admirably stated. 
There is only one protest among those that have 
been made, with which we feel inclined to sym- 
pathize. Hagar, having decided to marry, says 


not that anemic? In drawing the picture of a 
woman who is to stand as the embodiment of 
the Feminist movement, would it not be more 
adequate to have painted one with vitality enough 
to wish for a more generous family? Hagar speaks 
of wishing to be with it whenever it needs her. 
Is that the only time the most perfectly developed 
woman wishes to be with her child? Miss Johns- 
ton recently wrote an article in a newspaper in 
which she charmingly describes the change in her 
thought on these subjects. 

“In any active intellectual life there are apt 
to be great tracts to which the mind, lacking just 
the needed stimulus or preoccupied with other 
regions and provinces, has simply not yet turned. 
It was so with me.” 

Miss Johnston has been primarily an artist. 
Now that she has turned to embodying in her 
books an aggressive movement of the time, our 
prophecy is that the next novel of hers dealing 
with feminism will have the charm and intel- 
ligence of the first, will be less argumentative, 


and will give the heroine a fuller equipment of 


fundamental human impulses. 


Two Kinds of Sweetness 


HERE is a sweetness of the child, and a 

sweetness of the old. The sweetness of 
the child is largely independent of his personality. 
It is in his ways and in his looks, and the same 
thing is true, though not quite so much of the 
young woman. But when sweetness comes at 
sixty, it is the expression of the very nature of 
the soul. It is much easier, therefore, to know 
the real person in age, and this is connected 
somewhat with the existence of the proverb in 
several countries that says: “*‘Even the devil was 
handsome when he was young,” and with the 
phrase, “The devil’s beauty,” meaning the 
freshness of youth. Mr. Barrie somewhere, we 
believe, has said that no woman is really beauti- 
ful until she is fifty-three. Of course, it was a 
whim of his to make the age so exact. What he 
meant was that the beauty that is worth most is 
the beauty that is connected not only with the 
freshness of skin and eyes and motion, but also 
with the character itself. 
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DESIGN FOR A MEXICAN PAPER-WEIGHT 


By O. E. CESARE 
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Culture and 


Agriculture 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 


N old girl friend of mine told me a year or so ago 
that she had a daughter growing up who showed 
a distinct talent for writing, and she asked me 


where to send her to college. I advised one of the , 


great schools of agriculture. 

“But,” she gasped, “what she needs is culture!” 

“I know,” I said, “that’s why I suggested an 
agricultural college.” 

She was not to be convinced. She thought I was 
joking. And I find that hardly anybody will take seri- 
ously the idea that there is culture for human beings 
in agriculture, engineering and—all that sort of thing. 
Even the officers and professors of schools of agriculture 
and engineering won't accept it. I visited a lot of them 
out West last fall, and I tried to make them see the oppor- 
tunity they had for culture in the highest sense. In vain. 
They showed it to me, but I couldn’t show it to them. 

Why not? One can get culture out of most anything. 
Men used to find it in Latin and Greek and Belles-Lettres. 
Mayor Gaynor did. And I knew a painter once who 
got an education, with finish, out of art. 


HIS case will illustrate my point pretty well. The 
man I mean was Louis Loeb. I met him first in Paris 
where we both were students, he at the Beaux Arts, I at 
the university. He had been a lithographer, self-sup- 
porting from boyhood, and he was making an arti8t 
of himself. But he grieved privately because he had not 
been able to put himself through school and college too. 
He was hungry for the things he thought I had, and 
when I offered to give them all to him, I remember his 
first question was as to the difference between prose and 
verse. Taking him up to my room, I showed him that 
and a few other rudiments of the art of writing. I illus- 
trated what I told him with readings from such books 
as I had there and suggested others; all related more or 
less to his art. And I declared that he, wanting it, could 
gather more culture from a study of painting in its rela- 
tion to history, thought, taste, conduct and—life, than a 
high average college student acquired. To his dying 
day, Louis Loeb seemed not to believe this, but he 
proved it. He went on painting and reading, painting 
and thinking, painting and conversing and living, till he 
was one of the most cultured men I knew. When, later, 
as the city editor of a newspaper, I wished to have an art 


sd 
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“The young ladies’ seminaries for young gentlemen will sneer that 
this isn't culture” 


idea expressed in English wa conception of life stated in 
its relation to art and general culture, Ll sent one of my 
post-graduate reporters to Louis Loeb. He knew what 
he knew in its relation to life, and that is culture. 

“T have found my philosophy in my art,” he told one 
reporter; “and all the secrets of life; not only beauty 
and strength and health, but ethics also. For exam- 
ple,” he said, painting away, “take honesty. Why be 
honest? Art will tell you why. If I could see things as 
they are, honestly, I should be great. I might not be a 
great painter, but I'd be a great man. If now, seeing ' 
straight, I could report things straight, if I could paint 
them truly, I'd be not only a great painter, I'd be a 
genius. The trouble is it’s hard to be honest. We may 
be able, as children, to see honestly; I doubt it; the 
aboriginal artists couldn’t see much as it is. So we go to 
the art schools and the museums to see as the great art- 
ists saw. Good; and necessary; but dangerous. The 
good student has a hard time after that to find himself 
and his own eyes. If he can’t recover his own vision, 
he’s a scholar; not,’ and he smiled, “not a reporter; 
not an honest, open-eyed, faithful, sure-handed painter.” 


‘THE agricultural schools have the first requirement 

for culture. They have students who want to learn. 
The average student at a “regular” college is one of the 
funniest things on earth. He has no interest in learning; 
he is hardly willing to be taught. One reason for this, of 
course, is that he has no intellectual curiosity.” His 
mind is an infant’s, unawakened; for the schools don’t 
tell him what he needs to know; they cram him with 
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* President Wilson is a shock to the popular belief that there is a conflict between scholarship and practical life and politics” 


what the colleges require him to pass on. So they go on 
“passing,” for the most part, after they are in college. 
And many of them are just plain loafers, with a little 
sporting interest in football or athletics. Even that isn’t 
cultural. 

If it were; if our college athletes were what many of 
the:Greek athletes were, they might be interested in 
Greek. For, of course, that is the language and literature 
of athletics; of strength, grace, beauty, courage: And a 
student who learned to love these qualities might arrive 
somewhere near where the Greeks arrived: at a love of 
life lived on a physical foundation and expressed in the 
forms of all the arts and in philosophy. 

There is culture to be had in sport, and since that is a 
real student interest, it might serve as a starting point 
for a living system of education.. And there is, by the 
way, a sculptor in charge of athletics at the University 
of Pennsylvania.- If they would put the Greek depart- 
ment under him, and he would see to it that the profes- 
sors of Greek took their departure from the heroic and 
Physical interest, the students might see the relation to 
life of a dead language. But, no, Greek is a science now; 
so is Latin. Therefore the experiences and the reflections 
of these two great peoples are lost to the life of the Ameri- 
can people who are going through the same experiences. 


ERHAPS that is‘foo broad a statement: Greek and 

Roman history are brought into relation with 
American life. You hear it 
cited feom the soap-boxes on 
street corners, and with some 
understanding, too. The 
“demagogues”’ seem to have 
read all history from the cul- 
tural point of view; to get the 
meaning out of it for modern 
life. And, of course, history is 
full of light, not only on our 
past and present, but on our 
future, too. There is light on 
our lives in anything and every- 
thing; in political economy 
and chemistry; in astronomy 
and metaphysics and poetry. 
And that is culture, and I 
admit that the soap-box ora- 
tors have some of it and are 
giving it to the common people 
on the streets. And college 
students get it there, too. 
Many an undergraduate has 
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“* Just what the old Roman muckrakers said in the 
original Latin” 


had his mind opened to the questions of life and to 
the sources of light upon it in his college curriculum, 
at street or Socialist club meetings. Culture is like 
life itself; it must be. 


BUT my plea is for culture in colleges, and especially 

in the agricultural colleges. Any college has a clue 
to the way toit. Interest is the beginning—any interest. 
It has been noted often that graduate students who 
loafed through their undergraduate years, woke up in 
the law school or medical department, and worked with 
industry and ability. Why is that? The answer is 
obvious. They, saw the relation of law or medicine to 
life—to their lives. The history they “took” had a rela- 
tion to life, too; and to their lives. So had Greek and 
poetry, English and—anything offered them. But it 
wasn’t so taught. It was taught, probably, as abstract 
knowledge, as science. Why? There’s a theory, and a 
cause to account for that. The theory is that science 
exists for the sake of knowledge; not for use, but for its 
own sweet sake. Like the theory of art. Nothing ex- 
ists for its own sake; not even the stars. Everything is 
related to everything else, and the whole is greater than 
any part—greater and more interesting. But the cause 
of this anti-social, anti-cultural point of view in faculties 
is that the teaching is done very largely by ex-grinds who 
learned what they know out of a moral sense of duty, 
had no lives themselves, and do not see the relation to 
life of what they learned. Iv’ 
other words, our faculties, like 
our scientists, lack culture. 
They are day-laborers in the 
fields of knowledge; that’s one 
reason why they get a day- 
laborer’s pay. And they do not 
know what their piles of facts 
mean tili a cultural mind like 
Darwin’s comes along and sees 
the significance of them to 
what human beings are think- 
ing and doing. 

This accounts for the stu- 
dent’s lack of interest. And 
the “utilitarian’’ view which 
prevails in the professional 
schools accounts for the 
loafer’s sudden interest and 
industry. It isn’t much; not 
yet; it is only “applied know!l- 
edge” in the narrow sense. 
But it’s a start. 
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The agricultural schools have it. Just as the law 
schools have students who are interested in their 
studies because they are intending to practice law, and 
just as the medical schools have students absorbed in 
their clinics because they are going to make a living at it— 
so the agricultural and engineering schools, which are 
multiplying out West and spreading even toward the 
East, have the advantage of a student body who are 
learning what they are intending to practice. Parents, 
legislators, voters and the youth of the West, both boys 
and girls, are all for these schools. Some of the old- 
fashioned “cultural”’’ colleges out West, the state uni- 
versities, get money and live only by hanging on to the 
coat-tails of the cow-colleges. It was by expanding and 
developing the agricultural college, for example, that the 
great University of Wisconsin was made acceptable to 
the people of Wisconsin. And in Oregon this year, the 
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travagance of the university, and to cut the appropria- 
tions to the bone.”’ When I got to Madison I heard 
stories of how Mr. Van Hise had gone before these 
legislators and so “shown them” that they gave him 
every cent he asked for. President Van Hise explained 
that the legislature was perfectly right; it wanted to 
know what was the use of the university. He was able 
to answer all their proper questions. But he went on to 
say that it was comparatively easy to lay facts before a 
few hundred representatives of the people. It will be 
harder to communicate with the people themselves; and 
yet he is glad of the coming referendum, because, as he 
told his faculty, each head of a department must find a 
way to show the use of his subject to the people of Wis- 
consin. It staggers some of the professors; they don’t 
see their own use, apparently. Mr. Van Hise didn’t say 
that—I say it. But I can see, and I-suspect the wise 
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“ The average student at a regular college is one of the funniest things on earth” 


state college, which is, unfortunately, separated by some 
thirty miles from the agricultural college, had a hard 
fight to make on a referendum as to its appropriations. 

President Van Hise foresees and welcomes such a refer- 
endum on his university. He thinks it is good for the 
faculty. He is a geologist, by the way, but cultured in 
the mode: a sense, like President Wilson. Both these men 
saw the meaning to life of their acquired academic knowl- 
edge, and they both use it all the time, and everywhere— 
Van Hise to the glory of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Wilson to the scandal of Princeton. President Wilson 
is a shock to the popular belief that there is a conflict be- 
tween scholarship and practical life and politics. Presi- 
dent Van Hise is just as good a politician, in his way, as 
Wilson, and he showed it in a conversation I had with 
him a month or so ago. I had heard-that the last legis- 
lature had come to Madison “to put a stop to the ex- 


‘Wisconsin president of seeing, that the process of democ- 


racy is going to compel his teachers to look for the culture 
in their subjects; for the bearing his teachings have on 
life. Every subje@t taught.at Madison (or Cambridge, 
or New Haven, or Princeton) has such a bearing; but the 
point is that if the Wisconsin professors find it, they may 
find a way to show it, not only to thé people, but to the 
boys and girls of Wisconsin. 3 


(THE agricultural schools out West, whether they are 

connected with or separate from the other colleges, 
have not used their popularity against their rivals; but 
for one reason that is bad. The heads of them, in con- 
versation with me, spoke of the old-fashioned colleges as 
cultural; as if their own, the agricultural and engineering 
schools, were not cultural. - Well, they are not; at least 
not many of them. One is; the rest are not, but that is 
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because the presidents and faculties don’t realize their 
opportunity. There they are with thousands of young 
students, younger by four or five years than the stu- 
dents of post-graduate law and medical colleges; there- 
fore at the best age for culture, and all interested in 
their work. The reason of their interest is, as I have 
said, the sense they have that their studies are for use; 
professional use. They are going to be farmers or engi- 
neers, and so they are already on the job. This is prac- 
tical—yes, it is utilitarian; and the young ladies’ semi- 
naries for young gentlemen will sneer that this isn’t cul- 
ture. And they will be right. But I will recall that one 
can get culture by starting with any subject and follow- 
ing it through all its relations to life: languages, ancient or 
modern; history; physics; art or music—anything. And 
so students can get culture from agriculture or engineering. 


UT there’s a chance to use these two fields for a pecu- 
liarly rich and modern culture. Take engineering 
first. Professor Johnson of Harvard gives his students 
of engineering the culture of his subject by showing them 
that what they learn of physical forces. is probably true 
of social and political forces. He has written a pamphlet 
on “Political Engineering,” and it is sound. And his 
students see it. They are interested in political and 
social questions because they see, what we all need to see 
today, that it is forces, not men, that we are up against. 
The colleges are turning out thousands of men every year 
who carry into politics and life the old, dead cultural no- 
tion that bad men make bad government and that good 
men would make government good. A cultural school 
of engineering, which would do what Professor Johnson 


does, would apply its knowledge not only to professional 
use, but to the practical use of the politician, reformer and 
sociologist; it would interest its students in the search 
for the unmoral and impersonal cause of all our evils: 
political, industrial and social. And if that general, 
human interest were fed and cultivated by a wise faculty, 
such students could be led on to want to know anything; 
just what the old Roman muck-rakers said in the original 
Latin; just why and when art comes and why it doesn’t; 
and just what the matter is today with poetry. 


AND as for the agricultural schools, they can reach 

out in the same way. All they have got to do is to 
teach that all they are learning about pigs and oats is true 
of men. They know, too, what the old moral culturist 
doesn’t know: that if you want a good crop, you must 
select the seed and prepare the soil. That is true of men. 
Ignorance and disregard of that knowledge are causes of 
the slums of cities. I need not go into the obvious bear- 


ing of husbandry and grain-breeding upon eugenics; nor- 


into other details. All I want to suggest is, that if facul- 
ties of our agricultural schools would take the utilitarian 
interest of their students in the course of agriculture and 
would show them the human, social significance of all 
they are learning, they could not only give them a very 
modern and a sadly needed culture, but they could easily 
incite them to an interest in life which would carry them 
through any of the subjects known to the old culture of 
the old schools. What they need, really, is not only this 
hint, but some of the conceit of our great universities; 
the proud sense that they indeed have something fine 
and enlightening and humane—as they have. 


Criminals I Have Known 
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UBLIC' memory is so short a thing 
P that, doubtless, a good many peo- 
ple have already forgotten the 
strange story of Mme. Humbert. Yet it 
is one of the stories of successful, auda- 
cious, gigantic, and tragic fraud that can 
never be forgotten. The central figure in 
it deserves a high place among the most 
audacious and successful swindlers the 
world has ever produced. In force of 
character, in self-command, in cunning, 
above all, in the pose of influencing other 
human beings, it is doubtful if the world 
has ever produced a more striking person- 
ality. 

Mme. Humbert was a provincial of 
somewhat modest birth and beginnings. 
She was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of the family of the Hum- 
berts. ‘The head of the family was a pro- 
vincial lawyer, but in the whirligig of 
French politics, after the war and the fall 
of the Second Empire, M. Humbert be- 
came a\prominent politician. He had 
great learning, had all the appearance of 
one of those Puritan Republicans who 
profoundly impress the french imagina- 
tion, and who had their glorious day when 
the Napoleonic despotism, against which 
they had fought all their lives, had at last 
been succeeded by the Republic to which 
they had always given their adhesion— 
even in days when to do so involved ex- 
clusion from all the emoluments and digni- 
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IV. Madame Humbert 


ties of public employment, with now and 
then, also, a sentence of imprisonment. 
Humbert the elder had around him the 
aroma of one of those saints and martyrs 
whose years of self-abnegation and stern 
poverty made them the natural leaders 
when the Republic and the Republicans 
had come at last to their own. If I 
might try to illustrate his position by an 
English example, I would describe him as 
holdingsin French life the same position 
as a combination of Dr. Clifford and Lord 


.Morley would hold in the life of England. 


Thus, he became a Cabinet Minister, and 
held the important office of Minister of 
Justice—the office that has to do with the 
administration of justice in all its depart- 
ments and that corresponds somewhat to 
the English Attorney-Generalship, with a 
good portion of the work of the Home 
Office thrown in. Then he was chosen 
for the high position of one of the vice- 
presidents of the Senate—the Chamber 
where good Republican veterans find 
their comfortable income and the pen- 
sions for their declining days. 


UMBERT PERE had a son named 
Frederick. He is a somewhat enig- 
matic figure in the story. He is a little 
man with a delicate physique, a subdued 
manner, some considerable artistic abili- 
ties as a painter, and a soft and pleasant 
manner. How far he inspired and how 


far he was the creature of the extraordi- 
nary woman he married, it is difficult to 
say. However, he married Thérése d’Au- 
vignac as she then was. When you saw 
this woman, your astonishment at the 
extraordinary position to which she at- 
tained, grew and grew. Never was there 
a commoner figure. Short, stout, yel- 
low-skinned, obese, she looked the typical 
French cook. And she had the further 
disadvantages of a terrible provincial ac- 
cent, of faulty education, of something 
like a lisp; and from this obese body there 
came with a shock to you a thin, weak 
voice. Of all that deadly charm of the 
Frenchwoman who captivates the hearts 
of men, she had nota trace. On the other 
hand, it did not require more than a brief 
look at her face to discover the iron will 
that enabled her to do such astounding 
things. The full-heavy jowl seemed as 
if it were of iron instead of flesh and blood. 
The heavy brow gave the same impression 
of rude strength. She looked for all the 
world like the embodiment of that fierce, 
strong, laborious, greedy race of peasant 
blood who form so much of the strength 
of the men and the women who win in 
the tiger-struggle for wealth and power 
in France. And there was evidence dur- 
ing the trial of her possession of some of 
the deadly gifts that make the successful 
struggler in the fight for life. Her nerve 
must have been of iron; her power of 
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“The guests were entertained thus lavishly in the hope of exploiting or of compromising them’ 


deception almost inhuman; she could 
pursue her fight for wealth and luxurious 
life apparently without an emotion over 
the dead bodies of ruined hearts, and 
even suicides, whom she had dragged 
from wealth, eminence, and all the easy 
joys of domestic and prosperous life to the 
black abyss of ruin and self-inflicted 
death. She had also immense powers of 
acting. On one occasion she had to get 
out of a tight place by declaring that she 
had been suffering from an attack of rheu- 
matism, and she actually proceeded to 
limp on legs that were as robust as her 
bountiful frame. 


HE story she told was startling in its 

simplicity, and the wonder remains 
that it ever found anybody to accept it. 
She created two imaginary uncles. She 
gave them a name, she invented a gigantic 
fortune of millions for them, she produced 
letters that they were supposed to have 
written—above all, she created for them a 
will that was as fantastic as anything 


else in the strange story she told. The 
name of these purely fictitious Americans 
was Crawford. They had left—so the 
story of Mme. Humbert went—a vast 
fortune to her and her sister, but on con- 
ditions that were romantic, unparalleled, 
and impossible. And the chief point in 
this story was that the millions, of which 
Mme. Humbert and her sister were the 
lucky possessors, were all locked up in a 
safe. But this safe, which was exhibited 
to everyone who wished to see it, was not 
to be opened unless with the consent of the 
imaginary uncles. If the prohibition 
were disobeyed, then the whole vast for- 
tune was lost and the Humberts and their 
creditors were reduced from boundless 
wealth to bankruptcy and poverty. It 
seems as ridiculous and incredible a story 
as ever was invented, but it is astounding 
to relate that the story was believed by 
some of the most cynical and some of the 
most brilliant wits of France. You could 
not well imagine a race more trained in the 
ways of the wicked, and especially the 


spendthrift, world than the shopkeepers of 
the Rue de la Paix—that main thorough- 
fare of all the luxury and all the extrava- 
gance and all the vanities of this world; 
and yet in the Rue de la Paix Mme. Hum- 
bert found great diamond merchants to 
lend her millions on the strength of the 
supposed contents of this safe. She did 
everything on a scale of magnificence that 
places her almost in the very first rank of 
the gigantic swindlers of history, until? in 
the end, her debts amounted to something 
like that of a small State. Of course, she 
borrowed on usurious terms. It was not 
likely that anybody would lend money on 
such a security without big interest; and 
thus the debts went on accumulating at a 
tremendous rate. 


EANTIME it was a necessity of 
her existence that she should make 
a great dash, and she did. No hostess in 
Paris entertained more generously and 
more frequently. A good dinner, good 
wine, a pertinacious hostess, are able to 
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bring together a large and even an illus- 
trious list of guests in any great city; and 
thus it was that Mme. Humbert was able 
to count on her visiting list the names 
most conspicuous in the great political, 
literary and dramatic world of Paris. 
Cabinet Ministers, judges, Academicians, 
financiers, all passed through the salon of 
Mme. Humbert. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the guests were entertained thus 
lavishly in the hope of exploiting or of com- 
promising them, and that the long escape 
of Mme. Humbert from pursuing credit- 
ors and the severity of the law was partly 
due to the influence she was thus able to 
exercise in influential circles. 

Her final method of keeping creditors at 
bay deserves the merit of startling origi- 
nality. She instituted suits in the law 
courts, in which there were imaginary 
plaintiffs or imaginary defendants in the 
imaginary persons whom she had in- 
vented and adopted as uncles; and it 
always ended in the same verdict: the 
Crawford brothers insisted that the safe 
should not be 6pened under the same 
dread penalty in case of disobedience; 


the millions which it contained would be 
lost. For years this process went on; 
first a verdict on behalf of the apparently 
long-suffering Mme. Humbert that she 
should be allowed to teuch the millions; 
then a verdict against her; then an ap- 
peal to a higher court and a verdict in her 
favour with the right to open the safe and 
possess and distribute the millions; then 
another appeal, and the uncles, so wicked, 
fantastic, unreasonable but stubborn, as- 
serting their right to keep the safe still 


closed and the creditors put off for another | 


year. 

Men died, some by the iron hand; great 
businesses were ruined, splendid names 
besmirched; but still the swindle went 
on and Mme Humbert thrived, gave great 
entertainments, dazzled all Paris with her 
splendour and her atmosphere of boundless 
wealth,—until one day the criminal courts 
were put in motion, and at once they pro- 
ceeded to act with that swiftness and se- 
curity which are in such contrast to the 
dilatoriness of civil proceedings, and-Paris 
woke to find that the whole Humbert 
family had fled. A court gave the order 
to open the safe, and, in the midst of 
a jeering Paris crowd, the safe was 
lowered to the street. It was solemnly 
opened; it contained, not millions, but 
a button, a few old coins, and a few 
old newspapers. ‘The papers contained 
columns of the extraordinary story. 
Every man who, innocently or know- 
ingly, had even paid a single visit to 
Mme. Humbert, was threatened with 
ruin, and at one time it looked as if 
even the Republic itself was shaken to its 
foundations. 


In time Mme. Humbert and her fam- 
ily, including her husband and her two 
brothers, were arrested in Spain and were 
put on their trial. I was fortunate 
enough to be in Paris at the time, and I 
obtained admission to the court. At last 
I was able to see in the flesh this marvel- 
lous woman who had caught my imagina- 
tion. She was just as I have described 
her—short, obese, vulgar, yellow-skinned. 
Now and then one heard that strange 
voice, so thin and so common, and in such 
contrast with the robust body. The 
wretched husband, small, fragile, sat si- 
lent throughout, with cold perspiration 
pouring down his face, white as parch- 
ment, and with the suffering of imprison- 
ment and of all those years of terrific anx- 
iety written on his face in lines of terrible 
legibility. I felt stifled in the crowded 
court; I could not help feeling a certain 
degree of sympathy with that group of 
trapped wretches fallen from their 
splendour and their fame, and waiting 
for their inevitable doom. And above 
this scene of sordid human passions, of 
brutal human appetites, of miserable 
vanities, there rose the figure of Christ 
on the’ cross—a figure that then sur- 
mounted every judicial bench in Europe, 
but has since been removed by the 
decree of the French Parliament. It 
was a strange and striking commentary 
on the poor effects of a beautiful gospel 
and of the most touching figure in human 
history. 


(* course, the Humberts were con- 
demned and served their rather 
short term of imprisonment. Mme. 
Humbert remained true to herself. “In- 
terviewed immediately after her release, 
she calmly repeated her story—announced 
that the mythical Crawfords would ap- 
pear in their own due time—and since 
then has vanished into obscurity. One 
fact finally, as a further instance of the 
ironies and contradictions of human char- 
acter. The Humberts had one child—a 
young girl. It was shown that this 
daughter of gigantic swindlers had been 
brought up with scrupulous care and 
almost convent-like seclusion and sever- 
ity. An English governess who had once 
been employed by the family for some 
months wrote an account of her experi- 
ences. And one of these was that the 
whole family of accomplished and deadly 
liars were thrown into a fever of anguish 
when the governess had to reveal that her 
pupil had been guilty of a small fib. The 
parents wept in despair. 


Next week 
will appear the 
fifth of this 
series of stories 
by T.2. O’Con- 
nor, “Palmer, 
the Rugsley 
Murderer.” 
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“In the midst of u jeering Paris crowd, the safe was lowered to the street and solemnly opened” 


The 
Art of 
Skating 


in 
America 


By 
IRVING BROKAW 


“Friends of the fleeting skate, behold in this 
A Rincomaniac’s dream of earthly bliss, 
Sketched by the frantic pen of one who thinks 
That Heaven is paved with everlasting rinks, 
Where cherubs sweep forever and a day 
Smooth, rapid ice that never melts away, 
While graceful, gay, good-natured lovers blend,— 
To adios tune, in circles without end.” 
—Du Maurier in Punch 


CE skating as a means of necessity or 
of convenience has existed from the 
remotest times, but 


where our forefathers learned to skate.” 
Another famous member of the Phila- 


delphia Club, James C. Parrish, said: 


“The winter climate of Philadelphia is 
peculiarly adapted for figure skating. 
Cold snaps are followed by thaw and rain, 
usually some two, three or four times dur- 
ing the winter. The ice is thus covered with 


ME BROKAW is one of 

the best known skaters 
in the world. He _ was 
champién of \America in 
1906, and is/ the author 
of the “Art of Skating.” 
When he talks about skat- 
ing, as he does in this 
article, what he says may 
be taken as authoritative 


water and not with snow, as in the more 
northern climes, and a single cold night 
will often congeal the watery surface and 
thus afford a fine field for sport.” When 
the cold weather lasted a_ sufficient 
time, the Schuylkill River was frozen and 
became the resort of thousands who 
covered its polished surface from Fair- 

mount Dam to the Falls. 


only within about two hun- 
dred years has it been 
practised as a pastime, or 
reduced to an art in the 
form of figure skating. 
Perhaps it began from 
man’s fondness for mov- 
ing about from place to 
place, the nomadic instinct 
in the strong, virile races 
of the North; or it may 
have been a lazy man’s 
contribution to easy mo- 
tion with the least expen- 
diture of energy. 

“No precise date can 
be fixed for the introduc- 
tion of figure skating in 
America,” says John F. 
Lewis in his “Skating afid 
the Philadelphia Skating 
Club.” “Philadelphia 
seems to have witnessed it 
as soon as any place in the 
country, and this is not 
unlikely from the fact that 
the amusements of the old 
city were largely under 
Quaker influence; and cer- 
tainly no manly exercise 
more beneficial to the soul 
and body can be con- 
ceived than the art aptly 
described as ‘the poetry 
of motion.’”’ It is certain 
that skating early became 
a sport in which Philadel- 
phians were noted. Gray- 
don, in his “Memoirs,” 
says “‘though Philadel- 
phians have never, like 
Londoners, reduced skat- 
ing torules nor connected 
it with their business like 
Dutchmen, I will yet 
hazard the opinion that 
they are the best and most 
elegant skaters in the 


world.” And he had seen 


“New England skaters, 
old England skaters, and ee, 


Holland skaters.” ... 
“The Delaware River, 
whose majestic waters 
washed the gateways of 
the old town, was the place 


skating. 


~ 


Bengamin West, the 
famous American painter, 
was a skilful skater and 
used to delight thousands 
in London on the Ser- 
pentine with his graceful 
evolutions. He renewed 
his acquaintance, made in 
Philadelphia, with Gener- 
al Howe of the Colonial 
War, when one day, while 
skating on the Serpentine, 
some one suddenly ex- 
claimed, “* West, West!" It 
was General Howe. “I 
am glad to see vou,” said 
he, not the less so 
that you come in good 
time to vindicate my praise 
of American skating.” 


The New Skating 
PEAKING with histo- 


rical freedom, it may be 
said that the period from 
about 1860 to 1880 repre- 
sented the origin of an Am- 
erican style of figure skat- 
ing. The period from about 
1880 to 1910 represented 
a development of the same 
American style, with many 
interesting and original 
figures and movements 
contributed by skaters of 
individual merit. In the 
vear 1908 the writer, after 
winning the championship 
in the American style, 
contributed several exhi- 
bitions of skating in the 


Anna Hubler and Heinrich Burger, world’s champions in pair 
More complicated figures, and waltzing on the ice, qake 
this form of skating more spectacular and graceful than single skating 


international style, which 
he had learned from the 
most noted foreign ex- 
perts, at a number of 
the leading skating re- 
sorts of this country. 
Credit should be given to 
the following American 
skating experts, whose skill 
influenced this entire 
period. There were many 
others, but it is possible 
to mention only this 
limited number: Haines, 
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Miss Constance Wilkinson add Mr. Brokaw executing a spiral. The symmetrical figures of pair skating are duplications 


Goodrich, Bishop, -Curtis, Story, Good, 
Rubenstein, Phillips, Bacon, Evans, 
' Keane, Duffy, Bassett, Williams. 

AVE we not then already arrived at 

the “‘skating of the future?”’ I be- 
lieve we have. . . . We have a definite sys- 
tem to follow: rules of carriage and move- 
ment clearly outlined; carefully drawn 
diagrams to show correct print; a prepara- 
tory course of skating as found in the 
school figures, and a section for the highest 
exponents of the art—the free skating. 

‘The International School of Skating rep- 
resents all of the above, and is the accepted 
standard wherever skating is regarded 
as an art in the highest sense of the word. 
The time has at last come to admit that 
this new skating is the most ideal form of 
the art ever invented. And besides it is 
truly American. 

There is no question but that the stand- 
ard of skating is higher now than for 
many vears. The best proof is that some 
devotees of the game of hockey are join- 
ing the ranks of the figure-skaters. They 
have left hockey because they feel that 
modern skating is ,no longer of the 
“fancy” sort they used to see on rinks and 
parks; that, after all, it is an athletic ex- 
ercise of a very agreeahle type; that those 
seen practicing seem to be intensely inter- 
ested in what they are doing; that older 
persons, as well as young, can really 
become very proficient; and that it may 
be learned from printed instructions 


Not so very long ago figure-skating was 
popularly supposed to be a little too 
difficult to be attainable by the ordinary 
skater, or too “fancy” to deserve his 
serious consideration. It is not difficult 
to account for this superstition. ~ 
The available stock skates were seldom 
capable of efficient adjustment under the 
middle of the foot, and were often too long 
or too short in the blade, or fastened with 
straps that bound the ankle and stopped 
the circulation of blood. Figure skating 
with such tools as these was difficult, and 
it was little wonder that so many skaters 
took to the flat blade of the hockey skate 
and went in for skating “‘straight ahead.” 
The most expert skaters of today could 
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_acres of ground. 


and elaborations of single skating figures 


accomplish little with this _ inefficient 
equipment. One must have skates prop- 
erly adjusted, the boot well-fitting, or the 
skates will not go where they are wanted, 
or the ankle will not support the weight 
sufficiently for such an athletic sport. 


(THE earliest figure-skating done in New 

York was during the winter of 1860, 
on what was known as “Beekman’s 
Ponds,” at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, the site at present of the Hotels 
Plaza, Savoy and Netherlands. The most 
select of these ponds was called the “ Fifth 
Avenue Pond.” It covered about eleven 
“The building for the 
accommodation of skaters was about 
two hundred feet long and embraced 
every convenience that the lovers of 
the invigorating sport could desire. 


Mr. Brokaw skating on “outside 
backward rocker” 


Many of the older people were accustom- 
ed to sit comfortably in their carriages 
above, on what was then called Middle 
Road, later Fifth Avenue, and watch the 
evolutions of the merry skaters below.” 

The so-called international style of 
skating, really a development in European 
countries during the last fifty years of the 
American style, has undoubtedly come to 
stay; and the writer may be pardoned in 
feeling a personal gratification in view of 
the fact that its re-introduction to 
America was due largely to his efforts. 
To put it briefly, it is an art, both “‘nat- 
ural and uncramped, in which the move- 
ments of the skater are allowed full play 
to assist the execution of figures by the 
skater, expressing and intensifying the 
effect, so as to produce a harmonious and 
graceful result.” 


HE golf enthusiast loves the intri- 
cacies of the game on account of the 
many things that contribute to the 
accomplishment of the various strokes. 
Even more intricate is the modern form of 
skating; there is the carriage of the head, 
movement of arms, twisting of shoulders, 
tilt of body, and swing or quiet movement 
of the balance foot, to be considered at 
every move. Then there is a system to 
follow throughout all the movements. 
I should advise one to start by all means 
at the very beginning and work up grad- 
ually from the simplest of the plain circles; 
after these are mastered, proceed to the 
changes of edge, which is next in order; 
then to the threes—single and double; 
the loops; brackets; rockers; and 
counters. These I have called the Funda- 
mental School Figures, as fully described 
in ““The Art of Skating.” 

‘ The second section embraces, ““combi- 
nations in paragraph form.” These fig- 
ures are skated in the three-lobed eight 
diagram. Here the above figures are 
combined with each other in various 


ways, but chiefly by the change of edge. 

In the third section I have placed the 
single Foot Figures (one foot eights). 
Only skaters who have worked hard and 
faithfully on the other two sections can 
be expected to execute these with any 
degree of precision or power. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Irving Brokaw in pair skating. “Carriage of the head, movement of the arms, tilt of the body, and swing of the 
balance foot, must be considered at every move” 


I have defined Free Skating as the har- 
monious combination of edges, turns, 
pirouettes or toe movements, jumps, 
spread eagles and spirals skated in field. 
It differs from School Figures in that the 
skater has the whole rink at his disposal 
instead of a small portion. 

This is the branch of skating which 
will bring out the individuality of the 
performer and in which he may exercise 
his ingenuity in the invention of new 
figures, moves and combinations. I hope 
it will not be discouraging to admit that 
every one cannot soon excel in this branch 
of the art. Some persons have a natural 
faculty of harmonizing difficult and orig- 
inal intricate moves in a coherent unit, 


while at the same time lacking in the 


qualifications that make them excellent 
skaters of school figures, and vice versa. 
My advice is to master at first the school 
figures, becoming equally proficient on 
either foot; and if one foot is the weaker, 
practice on it all the more. If there is a 
disinclination to its use, use it all the 
more, until the weakness is conquered. 
In every movement you acquire, becareful 
that you teach the left to do its duty until 
it is as proficient as the right. Do not be 
a one-legged skater. 


TRIKING developments have taken 
place in the last few years in the art of 
skating. Thetheory has been made sosim- 
ple, and its exposition so clear and practi- 
cal, that not only may older people learn to 
skate from printed instructions, but boys 
and girls will find it worth while to substi- 
tute what I may call real skating for their 
present idea of enjoyment as practiced on 
the flat blade of the hockey skate. 
During the past season we have wit- 
nessed some remarkable developments in 
ball-room dancing which threaten to 
monopolize the leisure time of all classes; 
but who can compare a turkey trot or 
Tango with the abandoned intoxication 
of a waltz or two-step on ice with a con- 
genial partner? The number of dances 
known and practiced on the ice rinks at 
home and abroad is practically unlimited. 
A unique opportunity isoffered to New 
Yorkers in the presence amongst us, for the 
winter season, of Mr. and Mrs. E. Worsley, 
of Manchester, England, who perhaps 


more than any one else have studied 
the question of skating on the European 
rinks. Their pair-skating has again re- 
vealed to American skaters the possibilities 
of “‘dancing on theice.”” Those who feel 
that a pair of skates is a handicap can see 
for themselves that a ball-room floor can- 
not compare withasheet of ice as a means 
of demonstrating the ease with which the 
most graceful and elaborate movements 
can be executed. 

It is very difficult to express by mere 
words or diagrams the essential qualities 
that make pair skating the most attract- 
ive and pleasurable kind of skating. To 
catch the action of skaters even by the 
most accurate of snap shots, to record 
skating movements in diagrams, is still to 
miss almost entirely the essentials of the 
art—the pace, the go, the harmony, the 


A characteristic finish of a pair skating 
performance 


rhythm and the grace of it all. The pie- 
tures illustrated in this article cannot 
therefore be taken as anything but a 
guide. To be convinced, one must wit- 
ness an exhibition by a capable pair. 


ESIDES the pleasures of skating, it is 

the most beneficial form of exercise in 
existence. The extension of the arms, 
needful to counterbalance the motions of 
the lower limbs, and to maintain the up- 
right position, and the bending of the body 
backward necessary for back edges, ex- 
pands the chest, thus permitting the 
lungs to be inflated with fresh air. Hence, 
the rapid circulation of the blood is pro- 
moted. Not only all the organs of res- 
piration, but the muscles, are invigorated 
by this exercise, which insures greater 
activity in all parts of the body than any 
other known pastime. 

From the double standpoint of a highly 
beneficial, physical exercise and a most fas- 
cinating sport, the modern style of skating 
ought to appeal to every man and woman. 
Without much expenditure of strength 
the practice of figure skating results 
in correct, graceful carriage, and a general 
quickening of the entire physical organism 
which is delightful and which leaves no 
ill effects. It has the advantage of being a 
social pastime in which one has company. 

The modern dancing on skates will 
instantly appeal to women especially. 
With capable instruction at hand, and all 
the steps and changes carefully analyzed 
in diagrams, it is not difficult for the fairly 
accomplished skater to learn many of 
these dance figures within a few weeks. 

With correct modern equipment and a 
book available illustrated by instantane- 
ous photographs of the world’s best skat- 
ers in action, almost any one can learn 
enough to skate the waltz, two-step, Lan- 
cers, and ether hand in hand or dance 
movements. Recent developments have 
proved that the waltz will be more effect- 
ive to raise the standard of proficiency 
among skaters in general than any other 
figure, for the reason that persons other- 
wise unambitious to acquire proficiency 
will be aroused enough by seeing the waltz 
well performed (and incidentally noting its 
superiority over the ball-room dance) to 
practise it as an essential to skating. 
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By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


ra 


Being Part VIII of “ Breaking the Money Trust” 


ie the preceding articles Mr. Brandeis has shown that the money trust is an 
undue extension of the powers of the investment banker and is harmful to the 


average citizen. 
up. 
B ector has been an important 


factor in the rise of the Money 
Trust. Big railroad systems, Big 
industrial trusts, Big public service com- 
panies; and as instruments of these Big 
banks and Big trust companies, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. (in their letter of defence 
to the Pujo Committee) urge the needs of 
Big Business as the justification for finan- 
cial concentration. They declare that 
what they euphemistically call “‘coépera- 
tion” is “simply a further result of the 
necessity for handling great transactions”’; 
that “‘the country obviously requires not 
only the larger individual banks, but 
demands also that those banks shall 
coéperate to perform efficiently the coun- 
try’s business”’; and that “‘a step back- 
ward along this line would mean a halt in 
industrial progress that would affect every 
wage-earner from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.”” The phrase“ great transactions”’ 
is used by the bankers apparently as 
meaning large corporate secufty issues. 
Leading bankers have undoubtedly co- 
operated during the last 15 years in 
floating some very large security issues, as 
well as many small ones. But relatively 
few large issues were made necessary by 
great improvements undertaken or by in- 
dustrial development. Improvements 
and developments ordinarily proceed 
slowly. For them, even where the enter- 
prise involves large expenditures, a series 
of smaller issues is usually more appro- 
priate than single large ones. This is 
particularly true in the East where the 
building of new railroads has practically 
ceased. The “great’’ security issues’ in 
which bankers have .codperated were, 
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with relatively few - exceptions, made 
either fer the purpose of effecting com- 
binations or as a consequence of such 
combinations. Furthermore, the com- 
binations which made necessary these 
large security issues or underwritings 
were, in most cases, either contrary to 
existing statute law, or contrary to laws 
recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or contrary to the 
laws of business efficiency. So both the 
financial concentration and the combina- 
tions which they have served, were, in the 
main, against the public interest. Size, 
we are told, isnotacrime. But size may, 
at least, become noxious by reason of the 
means through which it was attained 
or the uses to which it is put. And it is 
size attained by combination, instead of 
natural growth, which has contributed so 
largely to our financial concentration. 
Let us examine a few cases: 


The Harriman Pacifics 
P. MORGAN & CO., in urging the 


* “need of large banks and the co- 
operation of bankers,” said: 

“The Attorney-General’s recent ap- 
proval of the Union Pacific settlement 
calls for a single commitment on the part 
of bankers of $126,000,000.”’ 

This $126,000,000 “commitment” 
was not made to enable the Union Pacific 
to secure capital. On the contrary it was 
a guaranty that it would succeed in dis- 
posing of its Southern Pacific stock to that 
amount. And now that it has disposed 
of the stock, it is confronted with the 
serious problem—what to do with the 


He has described some methods by which it may be broken 
In this article he shows how the trust is harmful to big business itself 


proceeds? This huge underwriting be- 
came necessary solely because the Union 
Pacific had violated the Sherman Law. 
It had acquired that amount of Southern 
Pacific stock illegally; and, the Supreme 
Court of the United States finally decreed 
that the illegality cease. This same ille- 
gal purchase had been the occasion twelve 
years earlier, of another “great transac- 
tion,’—the issue of a $100,000,000 of 
Union Pacific bonds, which were sold to 
provide funds for acquiring this Southern 
Pacific and other stocks in violation of 
law. Bankers “codperated” to 
accomplish that. 


Union Pacific Improvements 


HE Union Pacific and its auxiliary 
lines (the Oregon Short Line, the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad,) have made, 
in the past fourteen years, issues of secur- 
ities aggregating $375,158,183 (of which 
$46,500,000 were refunded or redeemed); 
but the large security issues served 
mainly to supply funds for engaging in 
illegal combinations or stock speculation. 
The extraordinary improvements and 
additions that raised the Union Pacific 
Railroad to a high state of efficiency 
were provided mainly by the net earnings 
from the operation of the railroads. And 
note how great the improvements and 
additions were: Tracks were straight- 
ened, grades were lowered, bridges were 
rebuilt, heavy rails were laid, old equip- 
ment was replaced by new; and the cost 
of these was charged largely as operat- 
ing expense. Additional equipment was 
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atid the. Southern Pacific. Within a few 
months after Mr. Harriman’s death the 
serious equipment scandal on the Illinois 
Central became public, culminating in the 
probable suicide 6f one of the vice-presi- ‘ 
dents of that company. The Chicago & 


of a carrier which he controls, and with- 
out duplicating any part of his journey. 

“He has further what appears to be 
a dominant control in the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad running directly north 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 


added, new lines were built or acquired, 
increasing the system by 3524 miles of 
line, and still other improvements and 
betterments were made and charged to 
capital account. These expenditures ag- 
gregated $191,512,328. But it needed no 


“large security issues’ to provide the Lakes, parallel to the Mississippi River; Alton, (in the management of which 
capital thus wisely expended. The net and two thousand miles west of the Mr. Harriman was prominent from 1899 
earnings from the operations of these rail- Mississippi he controls the only line of to 1907, as President, Chairman of the : 


Board, or Executive Committeeman), has 
never regained the prosperity it enjoved 


railroad parallel to the Pacific Coast, 
and running from the Colorado River 


roads were so large that nearly all these 
improvements and additions could have 


been made without issuing on the average 
more than $1,000,000 a year of additional 


securities for “new money,” and the 


company still have paid six per cent. div- 
idends after 1906 (when that rate was 
adopted). For while $13,679,452 a year, 
on the average, was charged to Cost of 
Road and Equipment, the surplus net 
earnings and other funds would have 
yielded, on the average, $12,750,982 a 
year available for improvements and ad- 
ditions, without raising 


to the Mexican border. .. . 

** The testimony taken at this hearing 
shows that about fifty thousand square 
miles of territory in the State of Oregon, 
surrounded by the lines of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company, the Ore- 
gon Railroad and NavigationCompany, 
and the Southern Pacific Company, is 
not developed. While the funds of 
those companies which could be used 
for that purpose, are being invested in 


before he and his associates acquired 
control. The Pére Marquette has passed 
again into receiver's hands. Long before 
Mr. Harriman’s death the Union Pacific 
had disposed of its Northern Pacific 
stock, because the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared the Northern 
Securities Company illegal, and dissolved 
the Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
merger. Three years after his death, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 

ordered the Union Pacific- 


money on new security 
issues. 


How the Security 
Proceeds Were 


Spent 

HE $375,;000,000 secu~ 

rities (except to the 
extent of about $13,000,000 
required for improve- 
ments, and the amounts 
applied for refunding and 
redemptions) .were avail- 
ablé to buy stocks and 
bonds of other companies. 
And some of the stocks so 
acquired were sold at large 
profits, providing further 
sums to be employed in 
stock purchases. 

The $375,000,000 Union 
Pacific Lines security is- 
sues, therefore, were not 
needed to supply funds for 
Union Pacific improve- 
ments; nor did these issues 
supply funds for the im- 
provement of any of the 
companies in which the 
Union Pacific invested (ex- 
cept that certain amounts 
were advanced later to aid 
in financing the Southern 
Pacific). They served, sub- 
stantially, no purpose save 
to transfer the ownership of 


Southern Pacific merger 
dissolved. By a strange 
irony, the law has _per- 
mitted the Union Pacific 
to reap large profits from 
its illegal transactions in 
Northern Pacific and 
Southern Pacific stocks. 
But many other stocks 
held “as investments” 
have entailed large losses. 
Stocks in the Illinois Cen- 
tral and other companies 
which cost the Union 
Pacific $129,894,991.72, 
had on November 15,1913, 
a market value of only 
$87,851,500; showing a 
shrinkage of $42,043,491.72 
and the average income 
from them, while held, 
was only about 4.30 per 
cent. on their cost. 


Bankers 
UCHN, LOEB & CO. 


were the Union Pacific 
‘bankers. It was in pur- 
suance of a promise which 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff—the 
senior partner—had given, 
pending the reorganization, 
that Mr. Harriman first 
became a member of his 
Executive Committee in 
1897. Thereafter combi- 


railroad stocks from one set 
of persons to another. 

Here are some of the 
principal investments: 


sors hy in acquiring and financing the Southern 

acific. 

$89,391,401, in acquiring the Northern Pacific stock 
and stock of the Northern Securities Co. 

$45,466,960, in acquiring Baltimore & Ohio stock. 

$37,692,256, in acquiring Illinois Central stock. 

$23,205,679, in acquiring New York Central stock. 

$10,395,000, in acquiring Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe stock. 

$8,946,781, in acquiring Chi & Alton stock. 

. $11,610,187, in acquiring Chicago, Milwaukee & 

St. Paul stock. 

in acquiring Chicago & Northwestern 
stock. 

$6,936,696, in wiring Railroad Securities Co. 
stock (Illinois Central stock). 


Shee 
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The immediate effect of these stock 
acquisitions, as stated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1907, was 
merely this: 

“Mr. Harriman may journey by 
steamship from New York to New 
Orleans, thence by rail to San Fran- 
cisco, across the Pacific Ocean to 


China, and, returning by another route 
to the United States, may go to Ogden 
by any one of three rail lines, and 
thence to Kansas City or Omaha, 
without leaving the deck or platform 


“John M. Forbes had the imagination of the great merchant, the 
patience and perseverance of the great manufacturer, the courage of 
the seafarer, and the broad view of the statesman” 


stocks like the New York Central and 
other lines having only a remote rela- 
tion to the territory in which the Union 
Pacific System is located.” 


Mr. Harriman succeeded in becoming 
director in 27 railroads with 39,354 miles 
of line; and they extended from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Aftermath 
()N September 9, 1909, less than twelve 


years after Mr. Harriman first be- 
came a director in the Union Pacific, he 
died from overwork at the age of 61. 
But it was not death only that had 
set a limit to his achievements. The 
multiplicity of his interests prevented 
him from performing for his other rail- 
roads the great services that had wen 
him a world-wide reputation as manager 
and rehabilitator of the Union Pacific 


nations grew and crum- 
bled, and there were vicissi- 
tudes in stock speculations. 
-But the investment-bankers 
prospered amazingly; and financial con- 
centration proceeded without abatement. 
The bankers and their associates received 
the commissions paid for purchasing the 
stocks which the Supreme Court holds 
to have been acquired illegally—and have 
retained them. They received commis- 
sions for underwriting the securities issued 
to raise the money with which to buy the 
stocks which the Supreme Court holds to 
have been illegally acquired, and have re- 
tained them. They received commissions 
paid for floating securities of the con- 
trolled companies—while they were thus 
controlled in violation of law—and have, 
of course, retained them. Finally when, 
after years, a decree is entered to end 


the illegal combination, these same bank- 


ers are on hand to perform the services of 
undertaker—and receive further com- 
missions for their banker-aid in enabling 
the law-breaking corporation to end its 
wrong doing and to comply with the 
decree of the Supreme Court. And yet, 
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throughout nearly all this long period, 
both before and after Mr. Harriman’s 
death, two partners in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
were directors or members of the executive 
committee of the Union Pacific; and as 
such must be deemed responsible, in part, 
for the illegal acts. 

Indeed, these bankers have not only 
received commissions for the ~under- 
writings of transactions accomplished, 
though illegal; they have received, 
also, commissions even for agreeing to 
underwrite a “great transaction”? which 
the authorities would not permit to be 
accomplished. The $126,000,000 under- 
writing (that “single commitment on the 
part of bankers” to which J. P. Morgan 
& Co. refer as being called for by “‘the 
Attorney GeneraPssipproval of the Union 
Pacific settlement’’) never became effec- 
tive; because the Public Service Com- 
mission of California refused to approve 
the terms of settlement. But the Union 
Pacific nevertheless paid the Kuhn, Loeb 
Syndicate a large underwriting fee for 
having been réady and willing “to serve,” 
should the opportunity arise: and another 
underwriting commission was paid when 
the Southern Pacific stock was finally dis- 
tributed, with the approval of Attorney 
General McReynolds, underthe Court's 
decree. Thus the illegal purchase of 
Southern Pacific stock vielded directly 
four crops of commissions; two when it was 
acquired, and two when it was disposed of. 
And during the intervening period the ille- 
gally controlled Southern Pacific yielded 
many more commissions to the bankers. 
For the schedules filed with the Pujo 
Committee show that Kuhn, Loeb & Co: 
marketed, in addition to the Union Pacific 
securities above referred to, $334,000,000 
of Southern Pacific and Central Pacific 
securities between. 1903 and 1911. 


[aE aggregate amount of the commis- 

sions paid to these bankers in connec- 
tion with Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
transactions is not disclosed. It must 
have been very large; for not only 
were the transactions “‘great’’; but the 
commissions were liberal. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds that bankers 
received about 5 per cent. on the pur- 
chase price for buying the first 750,000 
shares of Southern Pacific stock; and the 
underwriting commission on the first $100,- 
000,000 Union Pacific bonds issued to 
make that and other purchases was 
$5,000,000. How large the two underwrit- 
ing commissions were which the Union Pa- 
cific paid in effecting the severance of this 
illegal merger, both the company and the 
bankers have declined to disclose. Fur- 
thermore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showed, also, while investigat- 
ing the Union Pacific’s purchase of the 
Chicago & Alton stock, that the bankers’ 
profits were by no means confined to com- 
missions. 


UT such railroad combinations pro- 
duce injury to the public far more 
serious than the heavy tax of bankers’ com- 
missions and profits. For in nearly every 
case the absorption into a great system 


Practically every one 


of a theretofore independent railroad has 
involved the loss of financial independence 
to some community, property or men, 
who thereby become subjects or satellites 
of the Money Trust. The passing of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in 1901, to 
the Morgan associates, presents a striking 
example of this process. 

After the Union Pacific acquired the 
Southern Pacific stock in 1901, it sought 
control, also, of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy,—a most prosperous railroad, 
having then 7912 miles of line. The 
Great Northern and Northen Pacific rec- 
ognized that Union Pacific control of 
the Burlington would exclude them from 
much of Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and South 
Dakota. The two northern roads, which 
were already closely allied with each 


other and with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
thereupon purchased for $215,227,000, 
of their joint +4 per cent. bonds, nearly 
all of the $109,324,000 (par value) out- 
standing Burlington stock. A struggle 
with the Union Pae ific ensued which 
yielded soon $6 “harmonious coipera- 
tion.” The Northern Securities Com- 
pany was formed with $400,000,000 cap- 
ital; thereby merging the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and the Burling- 
ton, and joining the Harriman, Kuhn- 
Loeb, with the Morgan-Hill interests. 
Obviously neither the issue of $215,000,- 
000 joint 4's, nor the issue of the $400,000,- 
000 Northern Securities stock supplied 
one dollar of funds for improvements of, 
or additions to, any of the four great rail- 
road systems concerned in these “large 
transactions.” The sole effect of issuing 
$615,000,000 of securities was to transfer 
stock from one set of personsto another. And 
the resulting “harmonious coéperation”’ 
was soon interrupted by the government 
proceedings, which ended with the dissolu- 
tion of the Northern Securities Company. 
But the evil done outlived the combina- 
tion. The Burlington had passed forever 
from its independent Boston owners; and 
the Morgan allies remain in control. 


of these 121 companies, was acquired by the New Haven 
federal law or of both 


Burlington—one of Boston’s finest 
achievements—was the creation of 
John M. Forbes. He wasa builder; not a 
combiner, a banker, nora wizard of finance. 
He was a simple, hard-working business 
man. He had been a merchant in China 
at a time when China’s trade was among 
America’s big business. He had been 
connected with shipping and with manu- 
factures. He had the imagination of 
the great merchant; the patience and 
perseverance of the great manufacturer; 
the courage of the sea-farer; and the 
broad view of the statesman. Bold, 
but never reckless; scrupulously careful 
of other people’s money, he was ready, 
after due weighing of chane es, to risk his 
own in enterprises promising success. 
He was in the best sense of the term, a 
great adventurer. Thus equipped, Mr. 
Forbes entered, in 1852, upon those rail- 
road enterprises which later developed 
into the Chicago, Burlington & Quinc?. 
Largely with his own money and that of 
friends who confided in him, he built these 
railroads and carried them through the 
panic of “57, when the “great banking 
houses” of those days lacked courage 
to assume the burdens of a struggling 
ill-constructed line, staggering under 
financial difficulties. 


NDER his wise management, and 

that of the men whom he trained, 
the little Burlington became a great sys- 
tem. It was “built on honor,” and 
managed honorably. It weathered every 
other great financial crisis, as it did that 
of 1857. It reached maturity without 
a reorganization or the sacrifice of a 
single stockholder or bondholder. 


NVESTMENT bankers had no place 
on the Burlington Board of Direc- 
tors; nor had the banker-practice, of 
being on both sides of a bargain. “I 
am unwilling,” said Mr. Forbes, early 
in his career, “to run the risk of having 
the imputation of buying from a com- 
pany in which I am interested.” About 
twenty years later he made his greatest 
fight to rescue the Burlington from the 
control of certain contractor-directors, 
whom his biographer, Mr. Pearson, 
describes as “persons of integrity, who 
had conceived that in their twofold 
capacity as contractors and. directors 
they were fully able to deal with 
themselves justly.” Mr. Forbes 
thought otherwise. The stock hold- 
ers, whom he had aroused, sided 
with him and he won. 


ME. FORBES was 
- the pioneer 
among Boston rail- 
road-builders. His ex- 
ample and his success 
inspired many others, 
for Boston was not 
lackng then in men who 
were builders, though 
some lacked his wisdom, 
and some his character. 
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Her enterprise and capital constructed, 
in large part, the Union Pacific, the 
Atchison, the Mexican Central, the Wis- 
consin Central, and 24 other railroads 
in the West and South. One by one 
these Western and Southern railroads 
passed out of Boston control; the greater 
part of them into the control of the Mor- 
gati allies. Before the Burlington was sur- 
rendered, Boston had begun to lose her 
dominion, also, over the railroads of New 
England. .In 1900 the Boston & Albany 
was leased to the New York Central,— 
a Morgan property; and a few years later, 
another Morgan railroad—the New 
Haven—acquired control of nearly every 
other transportation line in New Eng- 
land. Now nothing is left of Boston's 
railroad dominion in the West and South, 
except the Eastern Kentucky Railroad— 
a line 36 miles long; and her control of 
the railroads of Massachusetts is limited 
to the Grafton & Upton with 19 miles 
of line and the Boston, Revere Beach & 
Lynn,—a passenger road 13 miles long. 


The New Haven Monopoly 


HE rise of the New Haven Monop- 
oly presents another striking example 
of combination as a developer of financial 
concentration; and it illustrates also the use 
to which “large security issues”’ are put. 
In 1892, when Mr. Morgan entered the 
New Haven directorate, it was a very 
prosperous little railroad with capital 
liabilities of $25,000,000 paying 10 per 
cent. dividends, and operating 508 miles 
of line. By 1899 @he capitalization had 
grown to $80,477,600, but the aggregate 
mileage had also grown (mainly through 
merger or leases of other lines) to 2017. 
Fourteen years later, in 1913, when Mr. 
Morgan died and Mr. Mellen resigned, the 
mileage was 1997, just 20 miles less than 
in 1899; but the capital liabilities had 
increased to $425,935,000. Of course 
the business of the railroad had grown 
largely in those fourteen years; the road- 
bed was improved, bridges built, addi- 
tional tracks added, and much equipment 
purchased; and for all this, new capital 
issues were needed; and additional issues 
were needed, also, because the company 
paid out in dividends more than it 
earned. But of the capital increase, over 
$200,000,000 was expended in the acquisi- 
tion of the stock or other securities of 
some 121 other railroads, steamships, 
street railway-, electric-light-, gas- and 
water-companies. It was these outside 
properties, which made necessary the much 
discussed $67,000,000, 6 per cent. bond is- 
sue, as well as other large and expensive 
security issues. For in these fourteen 
years the improvements on the railroad 
including new equipment have cost, on 
the average only $10,000,000 a year. 


The Bankers 


EW, if any, of those 121 companies 

which the New Haven acquired, had, 
prior to their absorption by it, been 
financed by J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
needs of the Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central,—the largest group—had, for gen- 
erations, been met mainly through their 
own stockholders or through Boston bank- 
ing houses. No investment banker had 
been a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of either of those companies. The 
New York, Ontario & Western, — the 
next largest of the acquired railroads,— 


had been financed in New York, but by 
persons apparently entirely independent 
of the Morgan alliance. The smaller 
Connecticut railroads, now combined in 
the Central New England, had been 
financed mainly in Connecticut, or by 
independent New York bankers. The 
financing of the street railway companies 
had been done largely by individual 
financiers, or by small and independent 
bankers in the’ states or cities where 
companies operate. Some of the steam- 
ship companies had been financed by their 
owners, some through independent bank- 
ers. As the result of the absorption of 
these 121 companies into the New Haven 
system, the financing of all these railroads, 
steamship companies, street railways, 
and other corporations, were made tribu- 
tary to J. P. Morgan & Co., and the 
independent. bankers were eliminated or 
became satellites. And this financial con- 
centration was proceeded with, although 
practically every one of these 121 compa- 
nies was acquired by the New Haven in 
violation either of the state or federal law, 
or of both. Enforcement of the Sherman 
Act will doubtless result in dissolving this 
unwieldly illegal combination. 


Other Railroad Combinations 


HE cases of the Union Pacific and of 
the New Haven are typical,—not ex- 
ceptional. Our railroad history presents 
numerous instances of large security issues 
made wholly or mainly to effect combina- 
tions. Some of these combinations have 
been proper as a means of securing natural 
feeders or extensions of main lines. But 
far more of them have been dictated by 
the desire to suppress active or potential 
competition; or by personal ambition or 
greed; or by the mistaken belief that 
efficiency grows with size. 

Thus the monstrous combination of the 
Rock Island and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco with about 16,000 miles of line 
is recognized now to have been obviously 
inefficient. It was severed voluntarily; 
but, had it not been, must have crumbled 
soon from inherent defects, if not as a 
result of proceedings under the Sherman 
law. Both systems are suffering now 
from the effects of this unwise combina- 
tion; the Frisco, 
combined, has paid the penalty in 
receivership. The Rock Island,—a name 
once expressive of railroad efficiency and 
stability,—has, through its excessive 
recapitalizations and combinations, be- 
come a football of speculators, and a 
source of great apprehension to confiding 
investors. The combination of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the 
Pére Marquette led to several receiver- 
ships. 

There are, of course, other combina- 
tions which have not been disastrous 
to the owners of the railroads. But the 
fact that a railroad combination has not 
been disastrous, does not necessarily 
justify it. The evil of the concentration 
of power is obvious; and as combination 
necessarily involves such concentration 
of power, the burden of justifying a com- 
bination should be placed upon those who 
seek to effect it. 


Recommendations 


IX years ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after investigating the 
Union Pacific transaction above referred 


itself greatly over- / 


to, recommended legislation to remedy 
the evils there disclosed. Upon conclud- 
ing recently its investigation of the New 
Haven, the Commission repeated and 
amplified those recommendations, saying: 

“No student of the railroad problem 
can doubt that a most prolific source of 
financial disaster and complication to 
railroads in the past has been the de- 
sire and ability of railroad managers 
to engage in enterprises outside the 
legitimate operation of their railroads, 
especially by the acquisition of other 
railroads and their securities. The 
evil which results, first, to the in- 
vesting public, and, finally, to the gen- 
eral public, can net be corrected after 
the transaction has taken place; it 
can be easily and effectively prohibited. 
In our opinion the following propositions 
lie at the foundation of all adequate 
régulation of interstate railroads: 

1. Every interstate railroad should 
be prohibited from spending money or in- 
curring liability or acquiring property 
not in the operation of its railroad or in 
the legitimate improvement, extension, 
or development of that railroad. 

2. No interstate railroad should be 
permitted to lease or purchase any 


other railroad, nor to acquire the 
stocks or securities of any other rail- 
road, nor to guarantee the same, 


directly or indirectly, without the ap- 
proval of the federal government. 

3. No stocks or bonds should be 
issued by an interstate railroad except 
for the purposes sanctioned in the 
two preceding paragrdphs, and none 
should be issued without ‘the approval 
of the federal government. 

It may be unwise to attempt to 
specify the price at which and the man- 
ner in which railroad stocks and securi- 
ties shall be disposed of; but it is easy 
and safe to define the purpose for 
which they may be issued and to con- 
fine the expenditure of the money 
realized to that purpose.” 


These recommendations are in sub- 
stantial accord with those adopted by 
the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners. ‘They should be enacted 
into law. And they should be supple- 
mented by amendments of the Commo- 
dity Clause of the Hepburn Act, so that: 

1. Railroads will be effectually pro- 
hibited from owning stock in corpora- 
tions whose products they transport; 

2. Such corporations shall be pro- 
hibited fromm owning important stock- 
holdings in railroads; and 

3. Holding companies shall be pro- 
hibited from controlling, as does the 
Reading, both a railroad and corpora- 
tions whose commodities it transports. 

If laws such as these are enacted and 
duly enforced, we shall be protected from 
a recurrence of tragedies like the New 
Haven, of domestic scandals like the 
Chicago and Alton, and of international 
ones like the Frisco. We shall also 
escape from that inefficiency which is 
attendant upon excessive size. But what 
is far more important, we shall, by such 
legislation, remove a potent factor in 
financial concentration. Decentraliza- 
tion will begin. The liberated smaller 
units will find no difficulty in financing 
their needs without bowing the knee to 
money lords. And a long step will have 
been taken toward attainment of the 
New Freedom. 


Still another remedy will be discussed in our next issue under, “The Inefficiency of the Oligarchs”’ 
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“She was Fear itself, without thought or reason” 


Afraid of the Dark 


OME day, Mary Jane would make a 
noble looking woman. At twelve 
she ran somewhat to arms, legs and 

eves, Mary Jane was tall for her dozen 
years; talland slender and strong. She had 
a fine head, set on promising shoulders. 
Her cropped brown hair was thick and 
wavy. Her gray eyes were liquidly clear. 

During the day, Mary Jane led a sane 
and comparatively tranquil existence. 
Her nights were a horror that bordered 
on frenzy. Her father and mother con- 
sidered that a person of twelve, a healthy, 
well-developed person, was competent to 
battle the Fear alone. So they treated the 
matter facetiously, and Mary Jane culti- 
vated a deadly shame of her weakness that 
helped her up the Thing-haunted stairway, 
and along the dark dank hall, at bedtime. 
Nevertheless, the nightly hunt for the 
match-safe was an ordeal so fraught with 
demoniacal menace that, nightly, Mary 
Jane flashed out of the darkness a face 
like a little marble Fear. To put the cat 
down cellar at bed-time was to add a vear, 
a decade, of mortal anguish to one’s life. 


MARY JANE’S Brother Jim, at seven- 
4 teen, was possessed of inventive 
genius. It was the display of this genius 
that changed Mr. and Mrs. Webster’s at- 
titude of facetiousness to one of appre- 
hension. It was a rainy night in 
November. That day, old John Williams 
who lived just down the road, had died. 
Mary Jane was finishing the supper dishes 
while Brother Jim filled the wood-box. 

“Mary Jane,” said Brother Jim, “I 
dare you to run through the dark and 
bring back one of the flowers in John 
Williams’ crape.”’ 
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Mary Jane set down a tea-cup and 
turned a whitening face to Brother Jim. 
She looked like a puppy at whom a whip 
has been shaken. 

“Oh, Jim!” quavered Mary Jane, 
“Don’t dare me!” 

The code by which Brother Jim had 
educated Mary Jane was simple. The 
person who took a dare was a coward, 
a quitter, an earthworm and a sneak. 
Therefore, Mary Jane had protested, 
“Don't dare me, Jim!” 

But Brother Jim nodded _ coolly. 
“Sure, it’s a dare!” 

Mary Jane stared at her big brother, 
her vefy lips blue with fright. “I hate 
vou, Jim Webster!”’ she said, and then she 
darted out the back door. 


LONG-LEGGED shadow, she pelted 

through the ink of the night, sob- 
bing a little in utter anguish of spirit; 
snatched a faded geranium leaf from the 
twisting, sodden crape; returned on 
tissue-paper legs that scarcely could hold 
up her leaden body, and quietly dropped 
in a faint beside the wood-box. 

What Father and Mother Webster 
said to Brother Jim has no particular bear- 
ing on this storv. What Father Webster 
said to Mary Jane is a different matter. 

After Brother Jim had _ withdrawn 
haughtily to bed and Mrs. Webster was 
putting Baby Rose to sleep, Father Web- 
ster tucked Mary Jane’s long, shaking little 
body into his lap, not seeming to mind 
that the thin legs dangled awkwardly. 

‘““Now, Mary Jane,” said Father Web- 
ster, “‘as man to man, what are we going 
to do about this thing? Everything 
at the quarry has gone to smash, and Jim 


and I have got to work up in Indianapolis 
to get money enough to move you and 
Mother and Baby up there. Ive got 
to have Jim's help just now. I thought 
I could leave you as mother’s right-hand 
man, but you won’t be any more good 
to her than Baby Rose. You're such a 
fraidy-cat!” 

Mary Jane stopped trembling ever so 
little. ““Why, Father Webster!”’ she 
cried indignantly. 

“Well, you won't!” went on Father 
Webster. ““Here, the nearest neighbor 
is half a mile away, now that John Wil- 
liams is gone. I'll get Charlie Reeves to 
come over and milk and do the chores. 
But if mother or the baby is taken sick 
at night, what will become of them?” 

Mary Jane disentangled her legs and sat 
erect.. She spoke with grandmotherly dig- 
nity. . ““Leave them to me, father. I'm 
—I'm not going to be afraid ever again. 
I'm just nervous.” 

“Very well!” said Father Webster. 
“Tl trust them to you. You must see 
that the chicken coop is closed every night 
and the cow all safe. You must lock the 
house, and see that the fires are banked 
in. When I leave on Saturday, I'll turn 
the keys over to you.” 

Mary Jane’s trembling ceased and the 
color came back to her face. 

N Saturday, Mr. Webster and Brother 
Jim left for Indianapolis. On Mon- 

day, Mrs. Webster fell down the cellar 
steps and sprained her ankle. Mary Jane 
shouldered her burdens like a man. To 
be sure, she shut the chickens in the coop 
long before sundown and harried young 
Charlie until he finished milking an hour 
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before time. But she locked the house 
carefully and took good care of her mother 
and Baby Rose. 

One morning, Charlie failed to appear, 
and Mary Jane, with much travail, milked 
the perturbed Jersey. When the doctor 
arrived, he bore the news that the Reeves 
family was quarantined with diphtheria, 
and that an epidemic of the disease 
threatened the little village. Not long 
after@ the doctor left, Baby Rose devel- 
oped a hoarse cold that grew worse during 
the day. Under her mother’s direction, 
Mary Jane dosed the tot with boneset tea, 
and swathed her with mustard plasters, 
much to that two-yvear-old’s disgust. 


pear evening, while Mary Jane was 
washing the supper dishes, her mother 
gave a sudden scream from the sitting- 
room. Above her screams rose the gasp- 
ing of Baby Rose. White-faced, Mary Jane 
dashed to the rescue. The baby lay in 
her mother’s arms, gasping. 

“Get the ipecac! Get the kettle of 
boiling yater! It’s croup!” panted Mrs. 
Webster: 

That was a strange half hour, a mad, 
confused half hour. At its end, Baby 
Rose was breathing easier, though still 
spasmodically, still with a hoarse roar 
that filled the house. She lay with one 
hand grasping Mary Jane’s, the other, 
her mother’s. 

“Mary Jane,” said Mrs. Webster, 
“vou will have to go after the doctor!” 

Mary Jane cowered as she knelt by the 
couch. “‘Mother,” she whispered, “it’s 
an awful night,—dark and cold, and I'd 
have to pass old Williams’ house and the 
cemetery. I'll sit up all night with baby. 
Don’t make me go out in the dark, 
mother!” 

Mrs. Webster, sat rigid, her face white, 
her eyes terrible. “Mary Jane, God 
must be punishing me for some sin I 
don’t know of, in giving me a coward 
for a daughter. Put your things on and 

But Mary Jane’s nerves had not yet 
recovered from Brother Jim’s dare. It 
would take tragic necessity to drive Mary 
Jane out into the night. The thought of 
the lonely, goblin-haunted road to the 
village set her grovelling. “I can't, 
mother! I can’t!” she whimpered. 


OR a moment Mrs. Webster sat in 
helpless silence. At this moment 
Baby Rose opened her eyes and strangled 
a little as she tried to cough. Marv 
Jane lifted the writhing figure, and the 
baby looked into her sister's fave and 
tried to smile. Child as she was, Mary 
Jane knew that however long she lived 
she was not to forget that look in little 
Rose’s eyes—such a look of helplessness 
and appealing trust. In after years that 
look was to goad Mary Jane, in moments 
of weakness, like an accusing conscience. 
think she has diphtheria!”’ panted 
Mrs. Webster. 

Mary Jane whitened. She rose in- 
stantly and slipped into her coat and 
cap. Then she wrapped the baby in a 
blanket, slipping hot-water bottles snugly 
about her. She was in frantic haste of a 
sudden, was Mary Jane. 

“What are you doing Mrs. Web- 
ster's vuice was sharp with anxiety. 
Mary Jane laid the baby in her carriage. 
“Mother,” she said, “if Baby Rose has to 
wait until I get into town and find the 
doctor and bring him back, she'll choke 
to death. We can’t waste a minute. 
Don’t be afraid, I'll take care of her.” 

Mrs. Webster made a motion as if to 
rise, then sank back, half fainting. “ Yes! 


Yes! Mary Jane, you are right. Hurry! 
Take the fur robe. Tell the doctor——” 

But the front door had slammed on 
Mary Jane and her charge. 

The Webster house was a mile from the 
village. The only house on the way was 
the deserted Williams place. It was a 
night of scudding clouds over-head and 
heavy snow under-foot. Mary Jane 
walked firmly out of the gate to the road, 
pushing the carriage. carefully. The 
baby’s stertorious breathing-deadened the 
creeking of the wheels in the snow. Mary 
Jane began by telling herself that if the 
fear panic should make her faint, Baby 
Rose would die in the cold. She would 
not faint! No! Not if all the Things 
that made the darkness foul were to grab 
her skirts and harry her heels! 

As her eyes accommodated themselves 
to the intermittent starlight, she could see 
the snake fence bounding the road before 
her. Uncouth, huddled forms crouched 
in every fence corner, leered at her, 
reached for her with rattling fingers as she 
panted by. Baby Rose's breathing was so 
loud that were the Things to come up 
the road behind her, she could not hear 
in time! 


N front of the Williams house was a 

drift through which the carriage 

plowed slowly, oh so slowly! Mary Jane 
began to talk. 

‘I’m here, baby! Mary Jane’s here, and 
not a b-b-bit afraid of the Things that live 
at Williams’. No, I'm not! Oh, little 
Rose, don’t breathe so hard! I can’t hear 
Them if They come! If I should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord, my soul 
to take! I’m here, baby. Mary Jane 
loves you. She isn’t a bit afraid. She'll 
take care of you. Oh, don’t breathe so 
hard—it hurts me to hear vou!” 


The wind howled maliciously around 
the bleak old house. There was a coffin- 
shaped shadow atthe pump. A gibbetted 
Thing flapped from the clothes-line. But - 
somehow the drift was passed, and Mary 
Jane broke into a run. The sweat ran 
down her face, and she wiped it off with 
one mittened hand. The road beyond 
the Williams place wound through a 
stretch of wood. The darkness here was 
so deep that Mary Jane had difficulty in 
guiding the carriage. She pushed vio- 
lently into something, and screamed with 
the startle of it, then sobbed when she 
realized that it was only a tree. When 
she emerged into the starlight, Baby 
Rose had a choking spell and Mary 
Jane stopped to ease the little thing by 
lifting her. The baby was in a stupor 
and made no“response to Mary Jane’s 
endearmeyts. 

“She's ving!” said Marv Jane aloud. 
Then she lifted her mittened fists to the 
stars. “Oh God!” she called. “If vou 
let Baby Rose die, I'll never pray to you 
again for anything! Do you hear?” 

She felt a strange, wrathful strength 
after her blasphemy, and started on at a 
run. A long stretch of pasture land, and 
then came the cemetery. Mary Jane 
closed her eves, hut opened them at once as 
she could not steer the carriage. Ghastly 
shapes whispered and gibbered among the 
graves. Goblin forms slipped through 
the shrubbery. 

“Mary Jane's here, baby,” sobbed 
Mary Jane. “She-she-she’s not afraid! 
God, there isn’t any such Person as You! 
If there was, you wouldn't let a baby 
like little Rose suffer so. if J should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul 
to take!” 


Then words failed her. Thought failed 


her. Mgry Jane had reached the acme of 
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terror now. She was Fear, itself, with- 
out thought or reason. She embodied all 
the fear instincts of the race, touching 
terror with a thousand sensations, sensing 
it without knowing it. Again she closed 
her eyes and ran, screaming as she did. 
At once she careened into a drift and the 
carriage toppled over. Mary Jane stood 
still. 

“* I’ve killed her,” she said aloud, slowly. 
“My afraidness has made me kill my 
little sister!” . 


HE righted the carriage and lifted 
the little, unprotesting form that still 
was wrapped in its blankets and still, 
as Mary Jane turned it over, breathed 
with labored sobs. In the sudden relief, 
Mary Jane forgot everything save that 
Baby Rose still was alive. Exhausted, 
trembling, crying, she started on. Be- 
yond the graveyard- the road turned 
abruptly, and afar Mary Jane saw the 
lights of the village. Somehow she 
pushed the carriage through the drifts of 
the hollow. somehow she reached the 
village street and the doctor's house. 
When the doctor opened the door, Mary 
Jane shoved the carriage in without 
ceremony. “Baby Rose!” she panted. 
The doctor lifted the baby, put his 
ear to her chest and shook his head. “I’m 
afraid it’s too late,” he muttered, “but 
we'll put up a fight.” 
In the moments that followed, while 
the doctor inserted the silver tube, Mary 


The Home 


PERTINENT article on a de- 
A batable subject, by Mr. E. L. 
Clifford, ‘“‘Newspapers, Morals, 
and Women,” printed in HarpeEr’s 


Week.y for December 6, 1913, opened 
with the question, “‘ Does it pay the pub- 
lisher?” It does. But, for a_ better 
understanding, let the trilogy’ be 
reversed to read, Women, Morals, and 
Newspapers. 

Women, according to environment, 
taste, and education, read matter that. in- 
terests them. The newspaper is a local 
issue. In New York, a majority of the 
women who read at all absorb their daily 
requirement of mental food from the 
“vellows.”” For proof of that fact, meas- 
ure up the department store advertising 
in the “‘ yellows” and find the test by com- 
parison with the space used by these 
stores in the recognized clean papers. 
The advertising managers of “world 
marts under a single roof” know what 
women read. Their whole energy is con- 
centrated on an unceasing campaign to 
attract women shoppers—and their known 
results from advertising makes paying 
the highest line rate for space a genuine 
‘pleasure. Why? The clearance reports 
from all departments demonstrates the 
moving power of the display advertise- 
ments in the “ yellows.” 

What boots it if psychopathic wards 
fill with victims of the store’s neighbor, 
the pill purveyor who, from the same 
printed page, shaking a warning finger 
at the ignorant, almost pokes the digit 
through the column rule into the fetching 
lady displaying the latest thing in tango 
toggery! The department store man is 
getting results. So is Dr. Pill. And 
women are supplying the results to both 
advertisers impartially. | 

The characteristic of newspapers of 
enormous circulation one cannot ignore, 


Jane sat rigidly on her hands, her long 
legs twined in the chair rungs, waiting. 
Within the safe haven of the doctor's 
house, the full meaning of Baby Rose’s 
peril swept into her brain and heart. If 
Baby Rose died! Never to hear the pip- 
ing voice, never to feel the clinging hands! 
It was too terrible! Such a thing could 
not be. Nothing in the world mattered 
save that Baby Rose was dying. How 
lonely for such a little thing to die! Did 
nothing matter to God, anyhow? 

For the first time Mary Jane was fac- 
ing Real Fear. For the first time life’s 
universal tragedy was turning her soul 
to lead. The first of life’s bitter realities 
was tearing its way to her sensitive spirit. 
Mary Jane sat silent, the noble head a 
little defiant, the sturdy shoulders a little 
drooping, a little patient, as if her woman 
heart foresaw the many. many years of 
learning ahead. 


SUDDENLY Baby Rose’s sobbing 
breaths stopped—caught—stopped, 
then began again, slowly but deeply, more 
easily. The doctor turned to Mary Jane. 
“She'll do! You got her here just in 
time. It’s not nine o'clock. Are you 
afraid to slip home and put your. poor 
mother out of her agony? Tell her the 
baby will be all right, and in the morning 
I'll have the two of you up here and give 
you anti-toxin.”’ 
Mary Jane tiptoed over to the couch 
where little Rose lay in the sleep of ex- 


Newspapers 


By F. J. BRUNNER 


is what is commonly called, in the news- 
paper profession, “‘sex stuff.” The saf- 
fron-tainted newspapers were raised to 
half million and greater circulations on 
this class of matter. Crime, vice, di- 
vorce, underworld incidents, get all the 
“top” heads and, if the story can be 
worked up to a fine frenzy, it goes out on 
the first page embellished with photo- 
graphic reproductions. Does one need 
better proof that women like this sort of 
thing? 

Enter any department store and look 
about you. Where are the men? Surely, 
not buying the bargains advertised in the 
“vellows.”” But the women are swarm- 
ing—attracted by the alluring announce- 
ments they have found in the papers of 
known big circulation. And all of these 
publications are home papers to these 


shoppers. 


OES it pay the publisher? Im- 
mensely. He .knows the business 
from the inside. Oh, yes, he has ideals; 
but applied to newspaper publishing, 
ideals don’t pile up fortunes nor make for 
a certain sort of influence in the com- 
munity. He gives the women what they 
want. If he hadn’t done that, his circu- 
lation never would have mounted to the 
half-million, the three-quarter-million. 
It would have stuck at the clean-news- 
paper mark, well below 200,000. And 
isn’t he logical when he insists that figures 
tell no lies, for he can show you that the 
issues from the offices of three papers spe- 
cializing in stuff”’ have more circula- 
tion than all the other New York daily 
papers combined? 

The home newspaper has been pub- 
lished without a let-up since the first 
sheet came off the hand press in Boston 
nearly two centuries ago. Its influence 
cemented these United States. It has 


haustion, and looked at the little broken 
thing she had salvaged from death. And 
Mary Jane’s eyes were the eyes of all the 
madonnas. Then she ran out into the 
night once more. Out into the country 
road; alone, under the stars! And listen! 
—Mary Jane was not afraid! Life had 
taken her by the throat and had thrust 
her face about into life’s great primal fear. 
She had touched the great, actual tragedy 
and all unreal fears were seared away. 


MARY JANE trotted along the road 
looking up into the stars. The scud- 
ding clouds were gone. The stars were 
very near and clear in the winter sky. 
Snow-covered fields, violet sky, merged in 
a silver radiance too soft, too ethereal, for 
the mind fully tograsp. Mary Jane paused 
with a little inarticulate cry of exaltation, 
that felt without understanding. Sud- 
denly she had found the Universe. Sud- 
denly the sense of oneness with the sky 
and the earth, which is the’ human’s un- 
speakable birthright, swept through the 
child spirit. Stars and windswept sky, 
trees, and tender, enfolding shadows—she 
was a part of them. 

Once more Mary Jane lifted mit- 
tened hands to the sky. But this 
time her hands were not clenched. 
“God!” she cried, “‘all this is You— 
You—You!” 

Then, ‘swift as a little bird, night-wing- 
ing south, she ran toward home and her 
tortured mother. 


and Others 


always been making things better—and it 
will everlastingly stick to its job. Every 
day it is a better paper than ever was 
published. Clean, honest, square with 
the public, a thorn in the flesh of the fak- 
ers and the Dr. Pills. But its circulation 
has never reached tremendous propor- 
tions. Its appeal has ever been to 
that limited circle which, after ll, 
moves and leads the nation’s thought 
and action. 


f leer home newspaper has upheld the 
standard of morality in God’s legions. 
And it has fought under this standard the 
righteous causes which made man free. 
American newspaper history is a page 
brilliant with the deeds of the home 
newspaper, triumphing over secrecy and 
darkness by holding the moral side of 
American manhood close to the straight 
line. It shed. the light that marked the 
way out of the wilderness of bigotry, in- 
tolerance, narrowness. It gave to all 
freedom from the thraldom of igno- 
rance. And this is all true—else Har- 
PERS WEEKLY never could have sur- 
vived the printing of Edith Livingston 
Smith’s story of “Unmarried Mothers.”’ 


6 bere clean newspaper always has gone 
into the clean home, where the mind 
is clean as well as the body. But the 
“vellows”’ prove that mental indolence 
craves a sex stimulant and feeds on 
the dregs served in the stories of life’s 
shadowy side. 

To women, the fettered and _re- 
pressed half of the human family, be- 
longs the blamie for the injustice (it’s 
a mild term) done the poor, the sick, the 
discouraged, the ignorant, through filthy 
and fraudulent advertising. The case 
is proved against her three hundred and 
ten shopping days in the year. 
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Woodrow Wilson the Man 


\ 


RESIDENT, WILSON, as he sits 
P here at Washington, in his daily 

habit, transacting business, is still 
a puzzle andanenigma, He is a new and 
an unknown type to Washington. He 
has been here now over ten months, and 
no one has found a key to his mystery. 
He has no intimates. He sees as few 
persons as possible. He transacts his 
business with them in the briefest possible 
space of time. He seeks no confidences 
and he gives none. He does not require 
advice. His constitutional advisers have 
only nominal duties in that capacity. 
He chooses to live in a social vacuum. 
There are no anecdotes about Mr. Wilson. 
There is no cloud of human interest 
stories about him, such as are commonly 
built up about occupants of the White 
House. There is no Wilson legend. To 
the common run of men he meets in his 
daily walk he is as undecipherable as a 
billiard ball, and presents as few avenues 
of approach; his points of contact are 
rounded and as smooth. He presents no 
salients to eager and curious observers. 


IN GTON likes to know all 
about the President, his daily 
habits, bis manner of thought, his little 
weaknesses, all of the little human qual- 
ities that go to make up the man as he is 
at his ease. It seeks to discover his pri- 
vate habits, what time he gets up, whether 
he takes morning exercises in his bedroom, 
whether he shaves himself or has an at- 
tendant come in and perform that task 
for him, what he likes to eat, what he 
reads, what time he goes to bed, his 
choice of intimate friends and on what 
basis his choice is made. It irritates 
Washington that it knows none of these 
things about Mr. Wilson. ° 

I find that members of Congress and the 
newspaper correspondents here are prob- 
ably more puzzled and more baffled by 
Mr. Wilson than any one else. It is an 
essential part of their duty to their con- 
stituencies to know all that there is to 
know about the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be. It is one 
of their tasks to dramatize and interpret 
the personality of the President to the 
millions of people in the United States 
who have access to no channel of informa- 
tion about the head of the government 
other than the newspapers. Mr. Wilson 
has apparently never recognized. this 
or, recognizing it, has never acknowledged 
it by lending a helping hand. There is 
no reason for believing that the President 
knows or cares what impressions the daily 
press gives of him or what it says about 
him. He shows no indication of seeking 
the good-will of the newspapers or of 
fearing their ill-will, Mr. Wilson re- 
ceives the correspondents twice a week— 
on Monday mornings at ten o'clock and 
on Thursday afternoons at half-past two 
o'clock. He stands behind his desk with 
his back to the light, facing the semi-circle 
of writing men, who ask him any questions 
they see fit. He replies or not, as he sees 
fit. Nearly always he replies in the few- 
est possible number of words, seldom 
adding anything to throw additional 
light. The newspaper correspondents 
here are men of varying capacities, of 
different political beliefs, and represent 
newspapers of varying degrees of in- 
fluence, prestige and power. Some of the 


men are devoted personal and political 


By AN ONLOOKER 


adherents of President Wilson. They 
represent papers holding the same beliefs. 
They sought by every legitimate use of 
the agencies of publicity at their command 
to bring about Mr. Wilson’s nomination 
at Baltimore, and after the nomination 
they redoubled their energies to induce 
people to make him President. At the 
same time there are men here who are 
ardent Roosevelt men, others who are 
old-line stand-pat Republicans. Some 
of the newspapers represented are virtu- 
ally without influence, others reach hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who depend 
upon them for political guidance. The 
President discloses himself in the same 
degree to all these conflicting personalities 
and equations. 


[* is apparent, under the unvarying 

courtesy of the President’s manner to 
all of his callers, that he resents the de- 
mands they make upon his time. He said 
last April, after he had been in the White 
House a little more than a month, that 
he could count upon the fingers of one 
hand all of the persons who had come to 
see him with their business fully prepared 
in their minds and ready for compact, 
succinct, clear presentation. He even 
remembered their names, and they 
acquired merit with him through their 
preparedness. Again, in the course of 
a casual conversation, one of his visitors 
said, apropos of some uppermost public 
question: “I have no opinion on it, but 
I am giving the whole problem the most 
absorbed and sustained thought of which 
I am capable.” 

“Ah,” burst out Mr. Wilson, in mock 
despair but with real yearning in his voice, 
“will I ever again have opportunity really 
to sit down and think out undisturbed 
the solution of a question in which I am 
interested!” 

President Wilson comes over from the 
White House to the Executive offices 
every morning about half-past nine 
o'clock. He spends half an hour with 
his secretary, looking at the morning’s 
mail. At ten o'clock precisely he begins 
to receive visitors by appointment. On 
his desk is a typewritten card showing his 
list of appointments for the day; carbon 
copies are on the desks of his secretaries, 
and another is posted in the outer waiting 
room. Any one who choéses may come 
in and see with whom the President is 
talking. These appointments are seldom 
longer than fifteen minutes each; rarely 
they run to half an hour. The caller is 
supposed to present himself promptly 
on time, and to terminate his visit on the 
moment so, that the next nfan on the list 
may not be kept waiting. The President 
usually indicates by some gesture or 
slight movement when the appointment 
has come to an end. There is a little 
clock before him on his desk. The last 
appointment invariably comes to an end 
at one o'clock, when the Presitlent goes 
to lunch. He is back in his office at two 
o’clock or, at the latest, half-past two. 
Usually he has one appointment after 
lunch, and then goes out to play golf. 
Probably twice or three times a month 
the President makes an appointment in 
the evening. These evening appoint- 
ments, however, are made on his own 
initiative and not by solicitation. Mr. 
Wilson tries to play golf every afternoon. 
Invariably his partner is Dr. Cary T. 


Grayson, of the Navy, his physician and 
personal aide. Mr. Wilson plays at all 
golf courses about Washington except 
Chevy Chase. He has never played 


there. He plays over each course in 
turn. He is not keenly interested in the 
game. His main concern with it is that 


it “keeps him out in the open air,”’ and 
gives him a certain amount of needed 
exercise. His score is a matter of abso- 
lute unconcern, and he has no lust for the 
game for the game’s sake. Sometimes 
he does the eighteen holes in the nineties: 
again he may go overa hundred. It is all 
one to him, and he motors back to the White 
House with a serene mind in either event. 

Mr. Wilson has become an almost 
habitual theater-goer. President Taft 
was fairly constant in his attendance at 
the local playhouses, arid President Roose- 
velt tried to see all the very good plays; 
but Mr. Wilson exceeds both of them in 
his devotion to this form of entertain- 
ment. He goes regularly to all sorts of 
plays, good, bad and indifferent, and, 
when nothing better offers, finds amuse- 
ment in vaudeville. He always sits 
through the play, 7 ¢ apparently it can- 
not be so bad nor # incompetently per- 
formed as not to afford him some measure 
of enjoyment. These eves have beheld 
him at an Eva Tanguay “show,” and his 
interest did not flag. The local popular- 
price stock company presenting “suc- 
cesses’’ of other seasons has become fa- 
miliar with his presence at their repre- 
sentations. Apparently he finds needed 
relaxation in theatrical performances 
that would bore almost to extinction more 
fastidious playgoers. 


(NE of the things that members of 

Congress do not understand about the 
President, and the thing that they resent 
in his attitude toward them, is that 
he won’t talk and he won't let them 
talk. That acute and alert “itinerant 
analyst,” Henry James, noted when he 
revisited American scenes that Wash- 
ington was the conversation capital. 
Discourse, free and unrestricted; is the 
avocation of everybody in official. life 
here and the vocation of many. ‘To these 
it is unthinkable that a man who can 
talk won't talk. The tides of conversa- 
tion run free and strong in this town, and 
amidst all the rush of words the President 
says nothing. He discloses his views 
briefly and-at stated times. In the 
intervals he maintains a silence that 
becomes impressive by contrast. People 
ask one another: “‘How does he spend 
his time out of his office when he isn’t 
playing golf. or going to the theater?” 
They know that before he became Presi- 
dent he used to spend many evenings 
reading Wordsworth aloud in the bosom 
of his family. The presumption is that, 
being a man of more or less fixed habits, 
he continues the practice. This appeals 
to the average Washington intelligence 
as being absolute zero in indoor sports. 
Not that that view would-affect Mr. 
Wilson. Because the President won't 
talk, Congressmen complain that they 
find him cold. The simple truth is that 
he embarrasses them. He is so much 
better educated, he has thought to so 
much better purpose, he has so much 
keener an intelligence than the average 
member of either branch of Congress, 
that they are rather afraid of him. He 
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won't talk in an easy, gossipy, discursive 
way, but insists at once on getting down 
to bedrock and applying the formal and 
fixed rules of logic to any matter of dis- 
cussion. And he is so polite and civil 
and deferential about’ it, too. His 
manners are perfect. He seems to hang 
upon your words, and yet they say “‘it is 
hard to do business with him.” That 
means that he won’t do as he is asked to 
do simply because he is asked, but insists 
upon putting everything on the basis 


To 


HE SINGLE STANDARD; and 
Tw gold standard. Are we to 

admit the baser metals into the 
currency of morality, which we stamp 
with our own image? 

Youth. Are we to fling it aside be- 
cause of the errors of youth? Are we 
to deny to youth its natural expression— 
its play, its expansion, its craving 
for companionship, in an _ effort to 
“reform?” 

Sex attraction. The strongest thing 
in the world, Are we to leave the young 
untaught as to its purpose? Are we to 
leave to blind Instinct the enlightenment 
that calls for the very best of our 
thought, our ideals and our efforts for the 
future of the race? 

To see a large, mixed audience reacting 
from such startling questions is an inter- 
esting experience. “‘Ourselves”’ by Rachel 
Crothers did not please the general pub- 
lic and had a short life in consequence. 
Possibly. this was because so many plays 
dealing with the same subject has been 
rushed on to take advantage of the in- 
terest aroused. At any rate, it interested 
a limited number of persons extremely 
and has been very widely talked about, 
and I hope it may be revived some 
time. I am going to give my impres- 
sions in the present tense, as I remember 
back to a performance which left me very 
much impressed indeed. The gist of the 
play is an attack on Special Privilege 
the Privilege men have arrogated to 
themselves—that they may select one 
woman whom they choose to honor, 
and consider the rest fair game for 
which no adequate protection has been 
devised. 

As might be expected, men are in the 
minority. Some have very obviously 
been led in, pulling on their halters and 
with their ears laid back. About half 
of the malt representation have come ex- 


pecting ething more conventional 
and to the e. 
O motion prture can offer anything 


more enlightening or funnier than 
the changes of expression on the face of 
one of these male victims who didn’t 
know the play was loaded. The first act, 
showing a reformatory for delinquent girls, 
startles the men. There is a look, which 
interpreted, would read, “* Well, well! what 
will they stage next?” “Look at ’em, the 
little Devils!’”” “What’s the sense of 
all this twaddle about ’em, anyway?” 
expense for the taxpayer!” 
“Rather good looking, the Molly girl!” 
“Woman going to take one of ‘em into 
her home, is she? Gad, that’s a notion 


of a major premise, a minor premise and 
a conclusion. Query: What can you 
do with a man like that? The Members 
of the House (the Senate concurring) 
reply at once: Nothing.” 

If I may vénture to introduce into 
these undefiled precincts the inelegant but 
forcible jargon of the pave, Mr. Wilson 
is the “whole thing” at this juncture. 
He dispenses the high and the low and the 
middle justice. He has suffered no 
notable rebuff in putting into effect his 


it won't do to foster!” Poppycock!” 
Curtain. 

Act II. His next set of expressions 
is more complex, for he begins to see 
the set of the current. But the “‘ Molly 
girl’s’’ easy winning by the conscienceless 
villain gives him a few moments of smug 
satisfaction, a sort of “I told you so” 
contentment. Curtain. 

Act III. The expressions follow each 
other with variety and intensity. “Ab- 
“‘Nonsense!”’ “‘Woman’s senti- 
mental foolishness.”” ‘“‘Knows nothing 
about life.”” “Overdrawn!” “It’s got to 
” “Too bad, of course, but what are 
“Morality 


be. 
you going to do about it?” 


formen?”” “Qh, goon!” “Oh, Lord!— 
what! responsible?” “Well, now, how 
do you expect a fellow——” “Oh, say, 


what’s it all about, anVway? It’s always 
been so. It always will be se.” “Hard 
luck if you get born\a girVin that class— 
that’s all.” “Ridicul6us!” “Silly!” 
Then he decides to-go out and get a 
drink, and not come back. He does the 
first, but not the last. He is back for 
the fourth act, hating himself for it. 
“Just came in to see what sort of a fool 
a woman playwright will make of herself 
if you give her her head.” “It’s the most 
idiotic point of view possible!”’ By this 
time he is beginning to think in spite of his 
reluctance, and to feel vaguely uncomfort- 
able—something like a cross between con- 
science and indigestion begins to nag him. 
Memories are awakening in the forgotten 
niches of his brain, and various. well-laid 
ghosts begin to turn over and even 
threaten towalk. By the time he reaches 
the street the sneer has begun to fade 
from his face, like breath from a window- 
pane. If he happens to be with other 
men, there are shrugs and laughs and a 
rapid fire of reassurances as to the im- 
practicability of it all. If he happens to 
be in a party with his wife and others, he 
is hopeful that the others may perhaps 
defer discussion but he apprehensively 
glances at his wife. 


NO is the number of young, 

unaccompanied women, of obvious 
respectability. They behave very much 
as if they had played hookey in order to 
attend the performance. Probably they 
have—more grease to their run-away 
shoe-soles! Women must make a holo- 
caust of their Pride and Prejudice. The 
woman of the Home must cease to bask 
in her respectability, and glory in the in- 
vulnerable shield of wifehood, for that 
shield is not invulnerable, nor her respec- 
tability respectable, when it is coupled 
with the careless acceptance of the deg- 


curtain calls, is slight. 


plans and his ideas. The processes of 
government reflect his will. The Members 
of Congress do not love him, but they 
do not doubt the quality of the man. No- 
body hints any longer that he is “‘aca- 


demic.” His resolute will, his firm grasp / 


of the public business and his strong»ex- 
ecutive ability are clearly seen. His ca- 
pacities and his abilities measure up to the 
office he holds. He is, indeed, chief magis- 
trate to the uttermost fringe of his author- 
ity. Everybody at Washington knows it. 


ee “Ourselves” As Others See It 


By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


radation of her sisters, and wilful blind- 
ness to the crimes of Special Privilege. 


HESE women, clear-eyed and atten- 
tive, find themselves confronted with 
something that begins to look very much 
like labors for Omphale, which will make 
those of Hercules pale into insignificance. 
A look of puzzled despair spreads over 
their faces. How are we to bring this 
before Tom and Dick and Harry? We 
will have to make ourselves “‘everlasting 
nuisances’ in orderto doit. How are our 
men to be forced to take these things 
seriously ? 

A group of over-dressed, bejeweled, 
gaudy women giggle continuously. They 
are troubled with no such questions. 
The play and its proposition is providing 
them with conversational ammunition 
with which to amuse male admirers. It 
is not to such as these that the serious- 
minded, thoughtful women may look for 
coéperation. 


Y the exit, sit five or six boys and © 


girls, fifteen to twenty years of age, 
whoseem to have arrived directly from the 
gas-house district—the little girls with 
kalsomined faces and ragged hair; the 
boys in sweaters, their. lean, dissipated 
faces belying their youth. Self-evidently, 
the girls are graduates of the reforma- 
tories. Some one with a belief in the 
psychological power of visualization may 
have sent them here. They chew gum, 
and their faces express complete in- 
attention. But that great composite 
somebody—the Public—is doing a lot of 
thinking. We no longer bleed fever 
patients, give liquor anaesthesia for am- 
putations, nor angleworm soup for rickets. 
For the sake of humanity let us not 
treat the moral and mental maladies of 
our fellow beings with the fallacies of 
the past—and the signs of the times 
are hopeful, this audience, for example, has 
a look of being practical. The applause, 
except for Miss Elliston’s well-deserved 
They are con- 
sidering the Case, disgustedly, hopefully, 
determinedly, according to their age, sex, 
and previous condition of servitude—but 
not apathetically. Some day somebody 
will get up and do something, and, 
thinking himself alone, will prepare for 
St. Stephen’s well-known martyrdom, 
only to find himself part of an army that 
he had not dreamed existed, except as a 
remote possibility on the lap of the gods. 
Then there will be a sharply affirma- 
tive answer to a new version of an old 
question 
“‘Am I my sister’s keeper?” 


keep Love out, with a gate that 

locks, with tall green hedges that 

shut out sight of the world—the busy, 
naughty world. 

Inside the garden, a prim little house, 

carefully-kept walks, well-regulated flow- 


A GARDEN carefully constructed to 


ers, and a fountain. Love stands over 
the fountain, with a viol and bow in his 
hands—but he is a stone statue. 

There are three old gardeners to keep 
down Nature in the garden, to trim the 
hedges to perfect rectangularity, to keep 
out the weeds, to make the flowers orderly. 
There is a boy with clappers, to chase 
away the birds. 

“Oh, you naughty little birds,! Now, 
come into my garden, and [ll kill 
you!” 

There are three Strict, spinster aunts, 
Prim, Prude and Privacy, to keep Nature 
down and Love out of a young heart. 

And there is Prunella—innocent, in- 
quisitive maiden. 

A road runs by the garden-gate, and 
all the naughty world may travel by 
that road—and does. A band of wan- 
dering Mummers, from the village fair, 
passes by. The locked gate and shut 
windows of the house cannot keep 
them out. A shower of confetti in- 
vades the garden—and in through the 
hedge careless, wanton Pierrot creeps, and 
finds Prunella. 

Pierrot is Lovelace—but to Prunella he 
is Love, the World, Life—everything that 
has been forbidden her, everything she is 
longing for. His mad companions terrify 
her. But the transparent sham of his 
quick wooing carries her away. A ladder 
is put up to her window at night, and she 
comes down into his arms. And now 
Love, the statue, wakes and plays upon 
his viol. He isin league with Nature, the 
World, the Birds, the Mummers and 
Pierrot, to seduce Prunella out of the 
garden. ... 

And yet he is a moral Love, as the 
sequel shows. . . . 

“Prunella” speaks to the eye. The 
garden, scene of all three acts, is a pretty 
place. The sky is sometimes lit by the 
moon, sometimes spangled with stars, 
sometimes both together. We see and 
hear a great deal throughout the play of 
the moon, the stars, of birds, and— 
naturally—of Love. 

Against the tall, clipped, formal hedges 
the old-style dresses are charming. In 
the first act the aunts, in sweeping dresses 
of different lilac shades, with caps, stom- 
achers, lappets and what-not, and Pru- 
nella in a straight little gown of green 
are quite lovely. Pierrot, too, is sweetly 
dressed—in white in the first act, in black- 


Illustrated 


and-white in the second, all in black in 
the third. The maid-servants, Queer and 
Quaint, are nice, too, in the picture; and 
the Mummers quite cubistically bizarre. 
The gardeners are perhaps a trifle ob- 
vious*—but: then, good heavens, if we are 
going to quarrel with “Prunella” for being 
obvious 


E are not. We take the little play 
for what it is—a conventionalized 
decoration on the theme of Love—a light 
fantasy on the eighteenth-century Love- 
lace motif, with all the sting left out. We 
admit frankly that it is sentimental, in 
the most recognized English style. There 
is nothing that isn’t sweet about it, 
nothing shocking, not even the kiss that 
Pierrot gives Prunella— 
**And now—she knows!” 
This, too, is in accordance with the 
best English tradition, for a kiss cannot 
shock—can it?—except, of course, very 


pleasantly. Equally proper is the mar- 
riage of Pierrot and Prunella, duly 


taking place after their midnight elope- 
ment.in the second act. To be sure, 
Pierrot deserts Prunella afterward, mar- 
riage not being one of his habits, but 
that can be remedied—and is. 

Act III shows the garden three years 
after Prunella’s flight—a sad, deserted 
garden, gone to weed and seed. The gate, 
half off its hinges, stands open. The 
three gardeners are gone, and two of 
the aunts. Only Aunt Privacy, softest- 
hearted of the three, remains, mourning 
in a very pretty dress of gray and white 
and black. A stranger has taken the little 
house, and she waits to give him the key. 
He comes—it is Pierrot, all in black, with 
a settled melancholy on his visage, once 
so wanton and so 
gay.... In short, 
Pierrot has re- 
pented. Though he 
won't, at first, admit it, 
he misses Prunella, and 
is sorry that he left her 
—fora year—returning 
then to find her gone. 

Poor Pierrot! He is 
a mournful spectacle, 
as, in fact, repentance 
generally is—like wash- 
ing the dishes after a 
feast, necessary but cer- 
tainly irksome. Pierrot 
repents at leisure, and 
to music—there’s no 
doubt about it, he is 
very much cut up. 
But we can’t feel as 
sorry for him as we 
might, for we know all 


~ Love in a Dutch 


Garden 


By NEITH BOYCE 


by Frances W. Delehanty 


the time, of course, that Prunella is com- 
ing back. If she had not come!—now that 
would have been something original! 
But she comes—a poor, travel-stained 
waif, wandering back to her old home. 
Here she is met by her erstwhile com- 
panions, the Mummers,who have followed 
Pierrot and now bore him to distraction. 


HEN the final curtain on the two, re® 
united, with the sun rising—rather a 
relief, the sun is, after so much of the moon 
andstars. Love, the statue, presides over 
this reunion and plays triumphantly upon 
his viol—thus proving himself, as we have 
said, in spite of his little escapades, an 
eminently English and moral Love. 

The play is given with music; and with 
its sweetly pretty setting and dressés, and 
its light sentiment, it has pleased many 
people. Jaded theater-goers and critics 
like it. We have heard it eolled “charm- 
ing,” and even “adorable.” It all de- 
pends on whether you like whipped 
cream or prefer cheese and salad, 

It isn’t easy to say why ““Pfunella’ 
recalls to one’s mind Alfred de Musset’s 
play, “On ne badine pas avec [ Amour.” 
It must certainly be by force of contrast. 
Here are two comedies of sentiment, with 
the requisite touch of pathos. The French 
play is a beautiful thing. Of course, it’s 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel to try 
Prunella” by such a standard. ... But 
why is it that English sentiment has 
such terrific difficulty in being light in 
form and true in substance? It seems 


> 


sometimes that only the most intense 
feeling can fire the English mind; that it is 
like hard wood, flaming gloriously when 
once thoroughly kindled, otherwise pro- 
ducing more smoke than light. 
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Johns Manville Service Branches in 49 Cities assure satisfactory service to Jones Speedometer owners 
Circles on map indicate J-M Service Branches _ Dots indicate location of direct tepresentatives 


e 
out! iy 


— its five millions of capital and its 
tremendous resources in sales methods 


and service the H. W. Johns-Manville 


|| H. W. Johns-Manville Co. W. Jehno-Masiville Ce. 
Service Service Branches | 


206-208 Main Street 


# CHARLOTTE, N.C. Hill PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALY Commercial 


100-102 Wood Street 


we Company will hereafter control the selling, py || 291-253 Third Ave., So. 
State | ¥ and, inconnection withthe inventor, Mr. Joseph “739 Habey’ 
ATLANTA. = NE 
i W. Jones, the manufacturing policies of the NEW ORLEANS, La. 
| | MD. Gravier Streets 
207-213 E. Saratoga Se. NEW YORK, N. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ones ometelt Macigon Avenue and 
Buildin i OMAHA, NEB. 
BOSTON. MASS. | j i Sweet 
|| BUFFALO, N. Y. } 21,238 
| | This means that the owner of a car equipped y Ses A 


i Jones Speedometer is assured convenient and efficient 


THE CANADIAN 
MANVILLE CO. Lid 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
706 Stewart g 
| INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


} that is not affected by temperature, vibrationor antee tag which is attached to 


uence—and that gives correct read- ewery Jones Speedometer. 


magnetic.infl 
ings at all speeds. Jus 
To the unrivalled mechanical qualities of the in any car if you specify it 


Pennsylvania St. 


iM i | Johns-Manville service, wherever he may be. Ni PORTLAND, ORE. | 
322 Michigan Ave. Forty-nine Johns-Manville Service Branches, and in ROCHESTER.N.Y. fill 
] CINCINNATI O. | addition, 589 direct representatives all over the United ii 521 Chamber of Com. — jj)! 
States, insure to car owners a thoroughly organized Sereet 
813-815 Superior Ave.) repair and replacement service. |_| ST. PAUL. MINN. i 
| —and in supplying this universal expert supervision, 
COLUMBUS, O. SALT LAKE CITY. U. Willi!) 
45 W. Long Street ! only the H. W. Johns-Manville Company has the ad- "306 Dooly 
DALLAS, TEX. i vantage of being able to distribute the great cost of | )| SAN FRANCISCO, | i | 
| this service over a line of high grade Automobile | 
259 Fourth Street i Accessories rather than a single article. Hie SEATTLE, WASH. Hi 
DENVER, COL. 1020 First Avenue, So. 
||) $34 Denver Gas and iil On account of the great number of Johns-Manville Service HH SYRACUSE. N. Y. } 
branches, the Jones Speedometer is as conveniently kept in 244 Gumey Building 
2 | repair as your watch. TOLEDO. O. 
The Jones with its Jones Speedometer has now been added the WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Swen al principle, added to the qua lity of the Johns-Manville 304 Union Trust Bidg. | 
after repeated engineers declared WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
HU N, The invention of Joseph W. Jones made it rv tegrity, is symbolized | . TY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. fi | Send for booklet describing why the centrifugal principle insures accuracy in ie Ce 
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—thinking of life 


OST people are; for insurance 


protection is an ever- 


present proposition: it i 
safeguards the home; takes care of 
the mortgage ; educates the young- 
sters and provides old-age indepen- 


dence. 


It's on the 
of most people— 
the hu- 
mane kind ; they're 
thinking about it 
good and hard and 
some 20,000 life 


insurance agents. 


are helping them. 


The agent, of 
course, is bent on 
earning a commis- 
sion and, incident- 
ally, on beating his 
last year's record un- 
der urgent pressure 
from his company. 


But don’t Jet him do it at your 
expense, for if you take a policy 
through any agent, his commis- 
sion will come out of your prem- 
ium—the first year and thereafter. 


This, of course, will make your in- 
surance cost you more than though 
you applied direct to the one 
American company that oper- 
ates without agents, namely, 


The Postal Life 


GENTS of all the other com- 
anies—the 20,000—find it 
ard to compete with the 
Postal Life, and it is therefore best 
not to believe what such agents 
say about. the Company or what 


they show you in some easily in- 


Net Cost Low in the 
POSTAL LIFE 


because 
ist. Com mission Dividends 
ranging on whole-life policies up to 


40% 


of the premium go to policy- 
the first year. 
Renewal-Com mission 
Bividends and Office-Ex- 
pense Savings covered by the 


guaranteed dividends go to 
in subsequent 


34. "The Usual contingent 
policy- -dividen: is, based on the 
Company's earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 


fluenced insurance 
periodical. 

The Postal Life is 
a highly-accredited 
institution and has 
the confidence of 
all thoughtful in- 
surers who take the 
trouble to find out 
about it for them- 
selves. 


They find that the 
Postal gives all 
that other ame 
nies give an 
uch “that they 
do not or can not 
give. 


For example: the Postal’s Health 
Bureau performs a most im- 
portant service in _ health- 
conservation by issuing timely 


Health Bulletins for the 


benefit of its policyholders and 


by providing for those who so 
desire one free medical exami- 
nation each year—a privilege not 
accorded by any other company. It 
will thus be seen that the Postal 


Saves you Money and 


Insurance Company @ Safeguards your Health 


For the reasons here stated and others, the Postal Life is justly designated 


“The Company of Conservation” —of money and of health. 


’T will pay you to find out just what you can save on any standard form of policy—Whole- 
Lif-, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, or on a Monthly Income contract. 


Postal Lite Build.. g 


Just write and say: 
full insurance particulars as First: Standard policy- 
per advertisement in 

HARPER’S WEEKLY of Jan~ 
uary 10th. 

And be certain to give YOUF OCCUe |Third: Standard policy- 
and the exact date of your 


The Company will then send you (by |*i State requirements 
mail only) exact figures for your age [States postal authorities 
with the amount of dividends, guarane in the 
teed and otherwise, now being paid. No |°! "**. 
agent will be sent to visit you; the benefit |ieain Bureau provides 
of his commission goes to you because |fistion each 
you deal direct. 


**Mail 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


reserves, now nearly $10,- 
000,000. Imsurance in 


reserve iwmsurance — no 
fraternal or assessment. 


provisions, approved by 


partment. 
Fourth: Operates under 


and subject tothe United 


Fifth: High medical 


Sixth: Policyholders’ 


one free medical exam- 


idesired. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Inquiries will be answered as soon as 
possible, but considerable time is often 
required to secure reliable information. 
This magazine does not have the facilities 
to assist in raising capital for even worthy 
enterprises. 


Assured Income 
contra: bitter experience to the 


contrary, most of us persist in 

thinking of capital as indestructi- 
ble. Great fortunes tend to dissipate 
from generation to generation, and in any 
given industry a large number of enter- 
prises fail. Capital is said to go from a 
country where laws are harsh to a more 


_ lenient habitat. Mexico is spoken of as 


a place where capital does not flourish 
and from which it is migrating. But does 
anyone suppose that when rebel bandits 
burn up bridges and culverts on the na- 
tional railways of Mexico the capital rep- 
resented by these works migrates? Of 
course not. It is destroyed. 

There may be something inherently 
productive about capital, as one group of 
economists argues, but capital seems to 
take its chances of life and death just 
as living organisms do. There is just 
as high, perhaps higher, mortality among 
capitalistic enterprises as among human 
beings. 

This article is not written to discourage 
ecomony and thrift. Every person should 
endeavor to save and to invest produc- 
tively. But we should not forget that 
there is such a thing as expecting too 
much of one’s savings. After all, money 
has only one utility, its power to purchase 
the necessities and luxuries of life. All 
that really matters to any of us in a 
material sense is that we and those most 
nearly dependent upon us shall have the 
necessities and a reasonable measure of 
the luxuries of life. To worry about 
leaving a fortune to the third and fourth 
generation is absurd. 

Now the simplest and surest way, as 
we all know, of providing for our families 
after our death, is by life insurance. It 
is surer, of course, than any form of invest- 
ment, because by the payment of a small 
sum we at once insure a far larger sum to 


- our beneficiaries in case of our immediate 


death, whereas all other forms of provid- 
ing for others require many years of life 


_ to perfect. But as death is the only cer- 
_ tain thing about life, the ability to continue 
earning, saving and investing is a great 


gamble. 

The principle of life insurance is too 
generally understood and appreciated to 
need explanation here. But until re- 
cently its well-known objects have been 
but poorly attained. As a result of the 
so-called Armstrong legislation in New 
York a few years ago it came about that 
those who took out life insurance were per- 


mitted to have the money paid over to 


their beneficiaries in instalments over a 
long period of years instead of in a single 
lump sum. ‘This principle has gradually 


_ been utilized by the various companies 


that now write monthly income policies. 
Income insurance is so valuable a 


social contribution that despite its 


he Nassau Street, New York 


lack of complexity there is nothing in the 
financial field that more demands descrip- 
tion and explanation. 
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Insuring Insurance 


ONTHLY income insurance merits 
description for one all-important 
reason: it is probably the safest and surest 
method of getting a fixed income which 
has yet been devised. Suppose a man of 
thirty-five takes out a policy for $12,000, 
payable to his wife in a lump sum at his 
death. For a somewhat less yearly pay- 
ment on his part (premium) he can ar- 
range with an insurance company to pay 
his wife after his death $50 a month for 
twenty years, or for a little larger prem- 
ium, all the rest of her life. If she dies 
before receiving such instalments as are 
due, and no other beneficiary is named, 
there is turned over to her executors the 
commuted value of remaining instal- 
ments. 

Now why is this form of income safe 
and sure? To begin with, even if the bene- 
ficiary requests a lump sum payment, the 
company cannot by law grant her request. 
No change in the terms of the policy can 
be made after the death of the insured. 
The policy cannot be sold. It cannot be 
attached by creditors, except perhaps for 
necessities. What is of greater impor- 
tance, it cannot be borrowed upon and 
cannot be taxed. 


But What About the Principal? 


Bur what about investing the $12,000? 

If an insurance company pays a widow 
$12,000 and she invests it at 5 per cent. 
she will receive exactly $600 a year or the 
same amount as twelve monthly pay- 
ments of $50. But if she receives this 
money in $50 monthly payments she will 
probably spend it as it comes unless she 
has other resources, whereas with a lump 
sum of $12,000 she would be living upon 
the income. 

These objections are theoretically true. 
But their force is almost wholly lost when 
one considers the failure of insurance as a 
whole to attain the purposes for which it 
exists. 

The average woman is not accustomed 
toinvest money. If married, her husband 
usually does the investing. Centuries of 
domestic life have given woman little op- 
portunity to learn to invest. If married 
and not wealthy, she has little time or 
necessity to learn to place her money pro- 
ductively, even assuming the natural apti- 
tude. Her mental attitude is not favor- 
able to cool, calm action immediately fol- 
lowing her bereavement. The sudden, 
new responsibility of having a large lump 
sum of cash, more than she ever saw be- 
fore, is very great. With both men and 
women large sums in cash tempt to ex- 
travagance and waste. We all know 
such to be the effect of suddenly acquired 
wealth. f 

Men rarely insure their lives to assure 
their wives and children the enjoyment of 
luxuries. Yet suddenly acquired means 
tempts anyone to buy luxuries in a prodi- 
gal manner. Men would do the same if 
their wives were the earners and made the 
husbands the beneficiaries. There are 
many instances of women receiving 
$4000 from an insurance company and 
buying a $2000 automobile forthwith. 
But suppose the woman is too strong to 
give away to the natural temptation to 
indulge herself. She may have denied 
herself luxuries all her life and, despite a 
certain fatalism and desperation because 
of her husband’s death, may still be strong 
enough to forego these pleasures. There 
are almost always debts to be paid off, 
debts which could wait if there were no 
lump sum to pay them out of. 


REDUCED ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


The India-Paper Edition of 
Webster's New International 


New from Cover to Cover 
Think of the Advantages of Having 


This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster 


of nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent to a 
15-Volume Encyclopedia, 


within the limits of a single 
volume! Only 2%4 inches 
thick, in Rich Full Red 


Leather Binding, with Gilt 
Top. | 


1914 ATLAS" FREE 


to the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
who take advantage of the offer 
here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a 
few cents a week, either the India Paper or 
Regular Edition in full Red Leather Binding, 
(in United States and Canada). 


India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong 
expensive India paper just importec 
for this edition. It has an excellent 
printing surface, resulting in remark- 
ably clear impressions of type and 
illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster ~ 
in a form so light and so convenient 
to use! This edition is one-half — 
the thickness and weight of the 
regular edition. Size 12% in. x 9°4 
in. x 254 in. Weight 7'¢ Ibs. 


Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper 
of the highest quality. Size 
129g in. x 934 in. x 5% in. 


Weight 16 lbs. Both editions 
are pas hes the ena “To have this work in the 


plates and indexed. home is like sending the 
whole family to college.” 
Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addition 12,000 Biographical Names, 


nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 
Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘“‘A Stroke of Genius.” 


3~To those who respond at once we will send 
a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles,” pee oe “Amusing 
Test in Pronunciation" (with key) entitled “The American- 


ization of Carver,"’ and also a “‘Red Facsimile Booklet” o 


“6 interesting questions with reference to the anSwers. 
Is the 1914 “New Reference 


Atlas of the World,” contain- | G, & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ing nearly 200 pages, with Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for 70 years 


128 pages of maps, beauti- | Home Office Coupon 
. . . G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.  - 
fully printed m colors, with Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, a cop» 


of “Test in Pronunciation,” also “Red Facsimile Booklet,”’ 
marginal reference indexes, with specimen pages of India and regular paper and special 


. : : terms on your Harper's WEEKLY free Atlas offer on the 
besides illustrated descrip- “Webster's NEW International Dictionary.” . 


all handsomely bound in red 
cloth, size 10% x 1354. 
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Where the Money Goes 


UPPOSE the woman yields to none of 
these temptations. There is still the 
problem of general investment to meet. 
The country is filled with promoters and 
other financial sharks who get lists of 
nearly all death payments, and at once 


* pounce upon the victims with wily swin- 


dling schemes. Theinexperienced woman 
does not know how.to choose among the 
numerous and bewildering propositions 
presented. She does not know where to 
turn for disinterested advice. Even if 
she does invest safely, she can sell the 
bond or mortgage, and even if she 
does not sell them, half her income 
may be taken away by local or state 
taxation. 

A woman may be an admirable econ- 
omizer and manager, but a very. poor in- 
vestor. Her insurance money should be 
in line with her financial education. She 
is accustomed to settling bills by the 
month. The monthly. income policy 
meets her requirements. The check al- 
ways comes on the first of the month 
when the rent and other bills are due. It 
is like a government pension. Not only 
is the beneficiary protected against her 
own mistakes, but there is no hiatus in her 


What 
La Follette’s 


Louis D. Brandeis, as a private citizen, 


has rendered public service in the last 


half dozen years so important and far 
reaching in its present and potential 
value as to make him one of the greatest 
figures of his time. His articles, Break- 
ing the Money Trust,” now appearing in 
Harper's WEEKLY, should be read by 
every citizen who wishes to be well in- 
formed upon our greatest problems. 


Friends’ Intelligencer 

The financial question which Congress 
is now considering is one of great 
complexity, about which the most of us 
feel much in the dark. We are therefore 
particularly blessed in haying a series of 
articies dealing with the question by no 
less authoritative person than Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis. Mr. Brandeis is one of the 
all few men of large ability who appear 
not to be for sale. We see him here con- 
tributing a discussion of a matter of 
great public importance. The reward 
which this journal can give for this con- 
tribution is doubtless small in comparison 
to the fees and perquisites Mr. Brandeis 
as a lawyer could get for keeping silence 
and assisting trusts and aggregations 
of capitalists to get the things they want 
in spite of the wishes and best interests 
and laws of the American pepole. Most 
of us who have been observing affairs for 
a decadé or two have seen promising men 
of ability disappear from the realms of 
publie service and go in quest of this form 
of private gain. Let us hope that Mr. 
Brandeis in his preference of less gain 
and public service may be the forerunner 


‘of an increasing multitude. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

The plain citizen would like to know 
about the money trust, and jn most in- 
stances doesn’t know where .to look for 
the information. If he will look in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY and read the lucid and dis- 
passionate ““What the Money Trust Is,” 
why, he will know considerable about the 
subject. 


income. Even if she invests a‘ lump sum 
wisely it might be a half year before any 
interest or dividends are paid to her. The 
first instalment of income insurance 
comes at once. Usually this income is 
smaller than the woman has been used to 
during her husband’s life. Thus she at 
once cuts down her luxuries and adopts a 
lower standard of living, but one permit- 
ting of necessities. Where a lump sum 
is in hand the family postpones this lower 
scale of living and by injudicious expendi- 
ture is finally compelled to get along with 
fewer necessities than would otherwise 
have been the case. - ~ 


No Will to Break 
YW HERE property is left by will the 


instrument can often be broken. 
But no one can upset a monthly income 
insurance policy. It is the surest form of 
post mortem control of property. Many 
men will not take out insurance at all be- 
cause they are afraid the proceeds will be 
badly invested. With income insurance 
there can be no loss through bad invest- 
ment, at least if one insures through a 
strong, reputable company. It goes 
without saying that ‘money left with a 
big, strong insurance company is safer 


They Think 


Of course, it is not possible to make this 
statement without giving the journal a 
pat on the back. Why not give the pat? 
Harper’s has suddenly developed into a 
great power and it always is on the side 
of the people. It deserves this pat and 
many more, especially as it is independent 
enough not to care whether it gets it or 
not. 


My dear Mr. Brandeis: 


~— Your article in Harper’s WEEKLY of 


November 15 is very interesting. I have 
read pretty much ewerything that has 
been published on the subject and yours 
is the most convincing presentation of it 
that has appeared up to the present time. 
In writing you I have two objects in view: 
One is to express my appreciation of the 
fine work you are doing in helping to cor- 
rect one of the greatest economic mis- 
takes of our time; and the other to call 
your attention to one side of the argument 
which I think has heretofore been some- 
what neglected. You touch lightly upon 
it in the remark near the end-of your arti- 
cle that “such competition (between 
dealers) is superficial merely.” I dq not 
think the public appreciates that this is 
not only a fact but must be a fact because 
the margin that a dealer has to play upon 
is very small. It can safely be said that 
in the selling of proprietary articles there 
is not more than a margin of 10 per cent. 
between a dealer and bankruptcy after 
he has paid his running expenses. While 
pirates may cut to the extent of their 
whole discount temporarily any perma- 
nent lowering of the price by dealers 
must be confined well within this limit 
of 10 per cent. The public therefore has 
to look for the cheapening of goods to the 
manufacturer instead of to the dealer. 
To give some illustrations, with which 
you are no doubt perfectly familiar: 
Competition between dealers could only 
have lowered the price of the Gillette 
safety razor say 50 cents but competition 
between manufacturers. has furnished 
other safety razors for $1.00 and for even 
25 cents. In the case of cameras, the 


than in any possible form of private, per- 
sonal investment, because not only does 
the company have the advantage of strict 
government inspection and regulation as 
to what it shall invest in, as well as officers 
highly paid solely for their knowledge of 
the subject of investment, but its re- 
sources are so widely distributed in differ- 
ent bonds, loans and mortgages that even 
the total loss of one investment will not 
affect the aggregate. 

This form of insurance costs no more 
than others. It is especially advantageous 
where combined with ordinary insur- 
ance. In that case, a widow has money 
in hand to pay off mortgages or other 
debts and something to invest produc- 
tively, together with an assured income 
for life. A young man can assure to his 
wife a monthly income of $10 for as long 
as she shall survive him for an insignifi- 
cant weekly payment on his part. 

The only material value attaching to 
the lives of most men is a moderate earn- 
ing or income power. This ability is 
probably more surely perpetuated after 
death for one’s family by income insur- 
ance than in any other way. Certainly 
if a man is unselfish enough to wish his 
wife and children free from want here is a 
way to realize his wish. 


of Us 


first Kodak was sold for $25.00. The 
limit of competition between dealers 
would have made the minimum price 
$22.50. At the present time a camera 
much better in every respect except the 
covering of the case is sold for $2.00. 
Any piratical competition between deal- 
ers which interferes with distribution 
only hampers the manufacturer in reduc- 
ing his costs. I do not for a moment 
think I am presenting any new ideas in 
what I have said but I am quite sure that 
the public does not realize that there can 
be no substantial competition between 
dealers in proprietary articles. 

Yours very truly, 

[Signed] Geo. Eastman. 


Springfield (Ill.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY is opposing the can- 
didacy of Roger Sullivan for the United 
States Senate from Illinois. 

There may be excellent cause for oppo- 
sition to the Chicago man’s aspirations 
for that place, but Sullivan will have no 
occasion to fear attacks from this Hap- 
good chap. 

It was he who appeared in New York 
the other day on the same platform with 
Upton Sinclair, Emma Goldman, Mrs. 
Pankhurst and other radicals of that 
type, and harangued their audience and 
aroused them to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that a riot was narrowly averted. 


Daniel Lynch, Minerva (N. Y.) 

*“*Harper’s WEEKLY, under its present 
management, reminds me of the church 
which the sailor saw while taking a stroll 
on shore. “Ah,” said he, “there is a 
Catholic Church. See thecross.”” “No,” 
said his comrade, “that is a Meth- 
odist church.” ‘“‘Methodist?” “Yes.” 
“Then, why in the h-ll is she sailing 
under false colors?”’ 

And it also takes a leading place among 
those publications which go far to justify 
the Frenchman’s saying, that, “Even in 
his wrath, God was merciful to the 
Egyptians, since He did not inflict upon 
them the curse of the Art of Printing.” 
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It is the Everlasting Clutch 
for Gold 


which year after year lures victims by the thousands to 
| the bright-spinning wheels of Monte Carlo. Few know 
| the dark tragedies and hushed-up mysteries of the Casino 
| so well as C. N. and A. M. Williamson, who have written 
| for McClure’s a brilliant short story series-based on true 
happenings there. These stories begin in the 
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1 The Pierce-Arrow Car takes 
a a just credit and no more 
than a just credit for the 
a quality of its engine, but it 
mai | has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which, together 
‘with perfect service and 
easy control, give the luxury 
that is expressed by the 
words “Pierce-Arrow Car” 
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The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, New York { 
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